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THE NEW EVE 


EVOTION to our Lady has throughout history been 
associated with such “worldly” matters as the defeat 
of an enemy in battle, with the cure of physical disease, 
with the winnings of small personal favors. Devotion 
to her has always been associated with a very palpable 

eruption of the miraculous into the world of physical cause and ef- 
fect. Devotion to her has, in fact, involved, as did her own life in the 
beginning, a clear statement of the incarnation, of the embodying 
of the spirit of God in human life. 

But this has perhaps never been more true than it is today. Devo- 
tion to our Lady is now associated with the conversion of a country 
occupying a sixth of the world’s surface. Everywhere people are 
eager to acclaim any new “appearance” of the Mother of God; every- 
where they flock to anything to do with the latest of the officially 
approved devotions, that of Our Lady of Fatima. 

All this is right and natural; in an age of extreme self-conscious- 
ness, which is also a mass age when men think and act no longer as 
individuals for much of the time, but in concert with great bands of 
other men, it is natural—and supernaturally right—that devotion 
should take these obvious and “vulgar” forms. 

But still, in the last analysis, man cannot shed his individuality, nor 
his thinking power; ultimately there will reside in his mind some spe- 
cific ideas about our Lady. It is essential that these ideas should be 
those of the Church. Today when events that used to take a half 
century to accomplish are completed in a few months, it is of su- 
preme importance that the simple, traditional, universal teachings of 
the Gospel and the earthly Fathers about our Lady are still put 
before Catholics, and all men. 

In these circumstances, the appearance of The New Eve by John 
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Henry Newman, published by the Newman Bookshop, Oxford (in 
the U.S., by the Newman Press) is a venture of real significance. 
The New Eve gives, in selections from Cardinal Newman’s works, 
just such an account of the traditional teachings about our Lady as 
we have suggested is so needed today. The book is short, less than 
a hundred pages, and includes a good selection of notes on the text, 
including a list of the passages quoted from the Fathers, together 
with their references in Migne’s Patrology. 

The Cardinal bases his whole thesis upon texts from St. Justin, 
Tertullian and St. Irenaeus. Thus we have the benefit of the actual 
words of the Fathers presented in a way which, if already a little old- 
fashioned, is yet quite clear and simple to the twentieth century 
mind, and is, as one reads on, increasingly pleasant in its smooth and 
balanced diction. 

The first and major section of the book is the central portion from 
the Cardinal’s “A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey” and its object is 
simply to show that the Catholic teaching on our Lady is based on 
the New Testament and the teachings of the early Fathers, and is 
thus essentially apostolic. His central theme that our Lady, being a 
second Eve, a new Eve, cannot have any lesser privileges than Eve 
had before her fall, is one that certainly needs more prominence than 
is commonly given to it in teaching and preaching today. 

Newman derives the whole of our Lady’s privileges from this one 
fact. The theme is at once simple and universal. The idea of our 
Lady as the second “mother of all living,” the second mother of the 
human race, is also one that will be increasingly easy for the modern 
mind to grasp, as the whole implications of the modern doubts about 
the exact nature of evolution (whatever interpretation is given to 
that word ) and the nature of the human psyche are popularized and 
mediated to the general public. The Cardinal wrote: 

“Is it any violent inference that she, who was to cooperate in the re- 
demption of the world, at least was not less endowed with power from on 
high than she who, given as a helpmate to her husband, did in the event 
but cooperate with him for its ruin? If Eve was raised above human 
nature by that indwelling moral gift which we call grace, is it rash to say 


that Mary had even a — grace? And this consideration gives signifi- 
cance to the Angel’s salutation of her as ‘full of grace’ . . . this is simply 
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and literally the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception . . . and it really 
does seem to me bound up in the doctrine of the Fathers that Mary is the 
second Eve.” 

Is it not well to put these considerations before young people 
whose only other ideas about the Immaculate Conception may be 
connected with the appearance of our Lady to St. Bernadette at 
Lourdes, or even more hazily with the most general ideas about her 
“purity,” or contrariwise with very technical dissertations on her 
privileges as the Mother of the Incarnate Word? We mean no dis- 
paragement whatever to these conceptions. But we are glad that the 
old, simple doctrine should be brought forward again, and we hold 
that it is necessary as a balance to the other more “devotional” or 
more intellectually abstract conceptions. 

Cardinal Newman has some pages on the devotional aspect which 
are quite remarkably pertinent today. Devotion, he says, waxes and 
wanes, while doctrine itself remains what it always has been, un- 
folding slowly, but ever the same. He disclaims an attempt to prevent 
any and every extravagance of devotion. In a Church, the universal 
Church, which is the Church of the people, some excesses are in- 
evitable. You may oppose them, but only at the risk of driving the 
excesses into other channels. 

“Life has the same right to decay, as it has to wax strong. This is espe- 
cially the case with great ideas. You may stifle them; or you may refuse 
them elbow-room; or again you may torment them with your continual 
meddling; or you may let them have free course and range, and be content 
instead of anticipating their excesses to expose and restrain those excesses 
after they have occurred. . . . For myself, I prefer much wherever it is 
possible to be first generous and then just; to grant liberty of thought, and 
to call it to account when abused. 

“If what I have been saying be true of energetic ideas pS much 
more is it the case in matters of religion. Religion acts on the affections; 
who is to hinder these, when once roused, from gathering in their strength 
and running wild? . . . Their object engrosses them and they see nothin 
else. And of all passions love is the most unmanageable; nay, more, I woul 
not give much for that love which is never extravagant, which always ob- 
serves the proprieties, and can move about in perfect good taste, under all 
emergencies. . . . What mother, what husband and wife, what youth or 
maiden in love, but says a thousand foolish things, in the way of endear- 
ment. . . . Sometimes by bad luck they are written down, sometimes 
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they get into newspapers; and what might be even graceful, when it was 
fresh from the heart, and interpreted by the voice and the countenance, 
presents but a melancholy exhibition ao served up cold for the public 
eye. ... 

gaa even holy minds adopt and become familiar with language 
which they would never have originated themselves, when it proceeds 
from a writer who has the same objects of devotion as they have; and, if 
they find a stranger ridicule or reprobate supplication or praise which has 
come to them so recommended, they feel it as keenly as if a direct insult 
were offered to those to whom that homage is addressed.” 

So it is still today. A minority of people find the forms which de- 
votion to our Lady takes today repulsive. Those who practice these 
devotions are offended as though our Lady herself were attacked by 
those who find their devotions distasteful. But in any case Newman’s 
answer is the only possible one: reasonable tolerance, and the 
preaching of sound traditional doctrine —for though Newman con- 
centrates on the “tolerance” of extravagant devotions and the subse- 
quent rectification of them, if necessary, he himself is busy in this 
very essay propounding the old teaching. 

It is perhaps fear of shallowness of understanding that most 
frightens those who today find the popular Marian devotions un- 
sympathetic. They fear, and sometimes with demonstrable justifica- 
tion, that a momentary fervor has been whipped up only to be fol- 
lowed by a deeper lapse into a faithlessness due primarily to ignor- 
ance. It might be replied that the germ of the faith remains and is 
effective at death. The only answer to this is that our Lord came to 
bring life and more abundant life, and to enable men to realize the 
beginning of eternal life on earth. 

Let us look further at this doctrine of “the new Eve.” It contains 
within it some of the very truths of which the ordinary Christian 
stands in particular need today. If they were clearly incorporated 
into devotion to our Lady today we need have little fear of future 
tepidity. 

It is the modern idea of virginity above all which has been weak- 
ened through an approach to our Lady which always brings before 
our eyes her “purity,” in a sense which the context usually suggests 
as specifically physical and even sexual. Compared with our “lustful” 
bodies, hers was “pure.” 
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It will not be to the point here to analyze the virtual manichaeism 
which has characterized some Christian writing about sexual desire; 
it is a matter here of misconceptions which have led to omissions and 
shallow interpretations of our Lady’s role in the Christian order. 
They have led to the almost universal popular idea of virginity as 
something negative, to a narrow view, what one can only call a 
sloppy view of it. But the original teaching is powerful. It is positive. 
Physical virginity is a sign of virginity of heart, the virginity of the 
faithful soul. 

Eve's virginity was a false sign; Mary’s a true one. Israel, the 
chosen people, the bride of Jahweh, prostituted herself to false gods, 
and lost her virginity, and finally rejected the Messiah; the Catholic 
Church keeps her faith, remains the true bride, and retains her vir- 
ginity. The Christian soul is also the virgin bride of Christ; it may fall 
and lose its virginity, but the kiss of Christ can restore it. Then Mary 
is mother, as Eve was, but Mary is the mother of the new man and 
the new woman, the faithful soul, and a sign of the Church who is 
likewise our holy Mother. And so every Christian soul also shares in 
motherhood, whether virgin or not in the flesh, for she helps in the 
engendering of souls in Christ, in their bringing up and education in 
Christ. Mary was a person with this unique vocation, to be the new 
mother of all living, the mother of men. The Church is potentially all 
humanity: the Blessed Virgin, all the saints, and us. We are formed 
by the Church, and as far as we are the Church, like Mary, we are 
mother, bride, and virgin. 

So it is that the same images are used for the Church, Mary, and 
for the faithful soul. The bride of the Song of Songs is the great ex- 
ample of this multiple symbolism. 

Every Christian woman is in a sense the new Eve, and so is every 
Christian soul. Mary is the type, and the Church the symbol of this 
new woman and new man. Our virginity of heart on earth involves 
embracing the cross and fighting the Christian battle. Virginity of 
the flesh is a sign of and a call to this conflict; it is a safeguard on 
earth of the virginity of heart which Mary alone among creatures has 
possessed peacefully in the flesh, but which is promised to all faithful 
souls in the life of the resurrection. 

I have condensed the great seminal truths about our Lady’s place 
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in the world. They have to be applied perhaps rather more simply, 
one at a time. But somehow they need to be preached continually. 
The old way was through the liturgy, and I think it will be necessary 
to lead the Marian movement back to the Church's norms of worship. 
Newman is surely right that this can never be done by severity to ex- 
isting forms. Instead, the old texts must, subtly and yet simply, be 
brought before the faithful. For these texts are full of teachings 
which we have outlined. 

A typical example is the Mass for the dedication of a church, an 
annual feast in every church. The epistle reads: 

eee I, John, saw in my vision that holy city which is the new Jerusalem, 

er down by God from heaven, all clothed in readiness, like a bride 
who has adorned herself to meet her husband. I heard, too, a voice which 
cried aloud from the throne, ‘Here is God’s tabernacle pitched among 
men; he will dwell with them, and they will be his own people, and he will 
be among them, their own God’.” 

In the introit for the Mass of the Immaculate Conception we have 
again the reference to the bride, a strongly positive notion: Mary 
with the clothing of salvation and the cloak of justice “like a bride 
adorned with her own jewels.” The music is lilting and happy and 
strong. There is nothing here of that all too human emphasis on the 
awful gap between Mary’s glories and our own failings. We are pre- 
sented rather with an evocative picture of the happiness of the new 
Eve. There is strong emotional appeal, rooted in the doctrine which 
takes us back to human origins and which is not likely to fade from 
the mind. All the Masses for our Lady will yield similar fruit. 

As in all the worship of the Church today we are faced with the 
problem of the need for popular worship and traditional doctrine, 
and with a liturgy which in fact provides it, though it is often not 
immediately applicable as it stands. The new observance of the 
Easter Vigil is a sign of the Church’s mind on the subject. It is a re- 
turn to an earlier simplicity, of which the teachings of the Fathers are 
an essential part. 

It is a return which has to be made if the increasing wave of de- 
votion, Marian and Eucharistic, is to maintain itself and increase. 

Joun M.Topp 





IS THERE A “LAY SPIRITUALITY”? 


T SEEMS to me, first of all, that it would be better not to use the 
term “lay spirituality,” since it may encourage the idea that the 
spiritual life of a layman differs essentially from that of the priest 
or religious. Besides, it appears to me extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to define the differences and relations between the 

spiritualities of religious, of diocesan priests and of laymen in any- 
thing like a definitive manner. The differences do not concern the 
common objective: for this in all cases is the glory of God, which 
because of His sovereign goodness entails likewise our sanctification, 
leading to an eternal glory which is total happiness. Nor do they 
concern the one and only way that leads towards this objective, the 
via which is Christ: that is, our “imitation” of Christ, or, in other 
words, the realization of Christ in us by His sacraments and by all 
the mysteries of the Church which are the work of the Holy Spirit. 

The differences can only consist in “secondary” means which man 
himself employs in order to be conformed to Christ (“imitation of 
Christ” according to the medieval concept). The religious find these 
means indicated in their rule of life (too facilely defined by the 
“three counsels,” where for example prayer and penance seem to be 
included under obedience). It is more difficult to determine what 
means are proper to the diocesan clergy, because this question is 
curiously bound up with historical data. But no one at present would 
deny that their celibacy and the modern requirements of pastoral 
activity are true means of sanctification for our priests. 

The decisive fact in regard to bishops is that in them the mystery 
of Christ is most fully realized. “Comple in sacerdote tuo mysterii 
tui — Fulfill in this Your priest the fulness of Your mystery”: so read 
| all the ancient texts of episcopal consecration (not: ministerii tui, 
as the present rite has it). The same thought is contained in the sym- 
bol of the open Gospel book held above their heads: for according to 
the Areopagite and several oriental liturgical texts, it is a sign of the 
mystical presence of the Logos in the person consecrated. More- 
over, bishops enter upon an indissoluble marriage with their church, 
and in this respect too they are the image of Christ. Hence, according 
to St. Thomas, bishops are “in statu perfectionis”: that is to say 
they not only possess objective sanctity (that is why we sing in their 
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honor the liturgical chants in honor of a holy confessor ), but they are 
likewise obliged to a life that is subjectively holy. It would be reason- 
able, therefore, to proceed, even if only by way of analogy, from a 
more profound conception of the episcopal office in order to arrive 
at a more precise understanding of the state of perfection proper to 
those who are the bishop’s ministers in his holy ministry, the priests. 

It seems to me that even in regard to the means, there is no essen- 
tial difference between the monastic way of life, the ideal of priests, 
and the life of every layman who according to his capacity strives 
after a life in Christ. 

The decisive difference consists rather in the fact that for the reli- 
gious (and in a certain manner also for priests) the exercise of these 
means is much more radical, that religious oblige themselves to these 
means in a very special manner, and that their consequent “oblation” 
in the form of vows is solemnly and officially received by the Church. 
But it does not follow from this that these means are irrelevant or 
inapplicable in their own way to the laity. 

This holds true for the evangelical counsels as well as for the other 
aspects of religious life. 

Obedience requires of the layman seeking God much more than 
an adherence to all that is prescribed for him by the hierarchy of the 
Church. He must be always ready to hear God’s voice speaking to 
him interiorly or, as happens more frequently, through the circum- 
stances of his life. The direction of his life, his duty of exercising 
charity towards his neighbor, etc., will often be indicated to him by 
the details of daily life such as readings and chance encounters. 

All Christians are not called to lead a life of deliberate and exterior 
poverty. But all have the duty of practising the spirit of poverty. And 
nothing a Christian possesses is his own in the sense that he would 
not be obliged to come to the help of the poor. 

Celibacy, in the plan of Christ, is something very sacred. It is a 
special manner of imitating Christ, something that can be under- 
stood only by those who have undertaken it. It even appears that 
the distinctive element of the “religious” life consists in this virginity, 
in combination with the “fieri extra mundum,” the “renouncing of the 
world,” which in turn involves deliberate exterior poverty (these are 
three traits which the Fathers of the Church designated as most 
closely approximating the perfect imitation of Christ which is mar- 
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tyrdom ). Christian matrimony is holy in another way. It is sanctified 
by the mystery of Christ united to His Church, and by that very fact 
is itself a source of sanctification. But perfect marriage resembles 
virginity in so far as it is chaste for love of Christ. Besides, marriage 
and virginity are closely related because marriage prefigures 
(“praenotat”) what they desire to obtain who vow themselves to 
virginity (cf. preface of the consecration of virgins). The identical 
mystery of Christ’s nuptials with the Church reveals to us the super- 
eminence of virginity as well as the holiness of Christian marriage. 

If one does not grasp the profound import of this partial realization 
of the evangelical counsels in the life of the laity, these few observa- 
tions will seem vague and unsatisfactory. Yet the realization of the 
counsels according to one’s state of life belongs to the very essence 
of spirituality as truly as does the exercise of all the virtues — among 
which humility holds the first place for the laity as well as for those 
who are obliged to the perfect life. 

It is not even true that there is an absolute difference between 
religious and laymen in regard to the practices which, in consequence 
of the counsels, characterize “the religious life.” 

Thus the obligation of the “extra mundum feri,” of renouncing the 
world, holds for the laity as well as for religious. Obviously there are 
differences, as there are between the manner of leaving the world on 
the part of contemplative religious and those who are vowed to a 
more active life. But in a certain measure every Christian who desires 
to live more perfectly must hold himself interiorly aloof from exclu- 
sively worldly pleasures and preoccupations. This does not mean 
that he is obliged to flee amusements (everyone knows what St. 
Francis de Sales has said on that subject) or to give up reading or 
learning. And certainly it does not mean either that this maxim could 
excuse him from tending to his duties of state (family, position, ca- 
reer, the future of his children, duties towards his country). But it 
does mean that his duties of state, his occupations, and his pleasures 
must serve the honor of God (“whether you eat, or drink, or what- 
ever you do . . .”) because the chief preoccupation of every layman 
who seeks God —just as of every religious and priest — must be to 
devote himself to divine things. 

This is precisely the most difficult thing in the life of the layman: 
to know how simultaneously to combine living in this world and 
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living interiorly outside of the world. It is much more difficult than 
for the religious who have left the world also exteriorly. It is a task 
that imposes itself anew each day, and one that is never ended. The 
life and practices of the Church are there to help him. In the first 
place he has Lent (if we do not have the strength to live the whole 
year for the service of God, let us at least offer Him this tithe of the 
year, as St. Leo said; and he knew our weakness in this regard ). Then 
there is the Lord’s day, the big feasts, retreats, and days of recollec- 
tion. Laymen must remember what the spiritual masters have said 
about the sin of “acedia,” spiritual sloth, a fault but rarely adverted 
to by most lay people. 

However, I do not wish to exaggerate. The duties of state of a 
father or mother contribute to the sanctification of Christian mar- 
riage. Also, work as such is not an indifferent thing which can only 
with great difficulty be combined with a life in God. Daily work is 
not only the ordinary asceticism of the Christian (and even at times 
a penitential exercise) and therefore in itself a means of sanctifica- 
tion, but very often the joy of work, in so far as it contains a creative 
element which is one of God’s great gifts, is intimately related to 
the best there is in man. God does not grant His gifts in order to 
destroy us. 

Certainly the most burning question in this context is that of 
amusements, a question which in our time has become still more 
complicated by the fact that modern amusements (movies, news- 
papers, magazines, radio, television) offer us distractions to a degree 
up to now unknown. The problem of these amusements is usually 
judged from an exclusively moral point of view. And it is then ordi- 
narily “solved” by the exhortation to use such amusements in a Chris- 
tian manner (which would of course be an apostolic activity of the 
first order). But it is easily forgotten that the Christian who — like 
people in the world — allows himself to be attracted to every amuse- 
ment (however legitimate in itself) which is offered him, cannot live 
“extra mundum,” “apart from the world.” Even the casuist excuse — 
that every educated Christian is supposed to keep abreast of all that 
is taking place in his cultural milieu — cannot dispense him from the 
obligation of taking part in amusements only with much moderation 
and without neglecting interior recollection. 

Assuredly, for the Christian living in the world, there is no absolute 
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“LAY SPIRITUALITY” 


obligation to abstain from all distraction. It would even be unjust 
to draw absolute lines between luxuries of life and preoccupations 
of a higher order. Everyone knows that poetry, novels, plays, films, 
sports can contribute to one’s intellectual, moral and bodily health — 
and even more than that. The life of man in all his faculties is a gift 
of God and it would be unjust not to recognize — in an entirely Chris- 
tian sense — that for the spiritual man all things can be spiritual. If 
one makes use of these things, one should do so with moderation, as 
a Christian and not as a slave of this world. If one abstains from 
them, let it be done with true humility and in a spirit of penance. 

Is it not true to say that penance is largely lacking among modern 
Christians? Penitential practices no longer hold the important place 
that they used to have in the life of our ancestors, because the very 
meaning of penance is no longer always clear. However, penance 
must find its place in the life of the laity as well as in that of religious, 
because it is an essential part of Christian existence. 

Perhaps we could describe the attitude of many Christians by 
saying that the idea of penance in modern times has been made con- 
crete in the sense that it is viewed above all in relation to the specific 
sins of which one knows himself guilty. Reaction against Reforma- 
tion ideas (e.g., that the baptized man is in reality only sin) has had 
something to do with this, and also the development of a more opti- 
mistic attitude, which for example tends at times to overestimate the 
value of apostolic activities, as if man were the all-important factor 
in them. As a matter of fact, the idea of penance should extend not 
only to the sins of which one feels guilty, but likewise to all the 
infidelities and to every lack of charity which is no longer remem- 
bered (the Fathers even went further and spoke of sins ekousia kai 
akousia, voluntary and involuntary ); penance bears on the very state 
of being a Christian who, though he be sanctified and sharing in a 
really supernatural and divine life, is nevertheless “in statu viae,” a 
pilgrim on earth, continually soiled by contact with what is not of 
God. It is this state as pilgrim, this intermediary state — which is at 
the same time realization and preparation, possession and hope, 
plenitude and shadow of future glory — which makes us confess our 
misery before we in spirit ascend to the altar as partakers of the holy 
Mysteries. 

This sentiment of penance must be manifested in external practices, 
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and also in this regard the laity must follow the example of religious. 
The Church by her laws demands of us certain acts of penance, but 
this is only a minimum. Every layman who truly seeks God will want 
to do more than that. It is impossible to specify these acts, because, 
just as for asceticism and the practice of prayer, personal liberty 
(which has its preferences deriving from circumstances of formation 
and of individual character, and in which the liberty of the children 
of God must also count for something ) must be respected, and only 
a wise director of souls will venture to point out more precise prac- 
tices. In any case the so-called “confession of devotion” will have 
its place which is by now traditional (and is also in accord with the 
most ancient tradition if such confessions are viewed primarily as 
practices of penance). It is to be desired however that, apart from 
our apostolically directed groups, new formulas will be found for 
purely religious organizations in which the meaning of penance will 
have the place that it formerly had in the Third Orders. 

Their daily work will be a more or less difficult exercise of penance 
for most people. It is at the same time the ordinary asceticism of 
Christians living in the world. 

Asceticism, in the traditional sense of exercising for the spiritual 
combat, must likewise hold a place in the life of the laity. Asceticism 
is often equated largely with the practices of penance and prayer, 
in which one can then distinguish “an ascetical element.” Also in this 
domain the layman is free to choose ascetical practices, although in 
general he will allow himself to be guided by his spiritual director. 
The examen of conscience is a generally accepted practice. 

The first obligation of the Christian is prayer, which (insofar as it 
is prayer of praise and thanksgiving) will never cease even when 
penance and ascetical practices have ended. It may be banal to in- 
sist that laymen, no less than religious or priests, are obliged to a 
life of prayer. However, there is danger that we sometimes forget 
what St. Benedict wrote in his Rule: that when the hour for prayer 
has come, every other occupation must wait (that is how I would 
paraphrase the famous command “Operi Dei nihil praeponatur”). 
For the laity this cannot mean that the regular practice of prayer 
(because for prayer as well as for penance and asceticism we must 
impose on ourselves precise rules) could be in disagreement with 
their duties of state. But it surely does mean that no activity, no mat- 
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“LAY SPIRITUALITY” 


ter how salutary for the welfare of the Church, can dispense them 
from prayer, that prayer always holds the first place. 

It is also important that the laity be free to choose the forms of 
prayer that are congenial to them. However, there is one form of 
prayer in which all should take part: the official prayer, which is the 
surest school of prayer (prayer of adoration and praise, of thanks- 
giving, atonement, and supplication) and which at the same time — 
related as it is with holy Scripture, to which it introduces us — is the 
most authentic expression of the doctrine of the Church. For their 
private prayer, too, many Christians nowadays use the psalms and 
others forms of prayer which the Church has made her own in her 
liturgy. We have learned to relish these and to consider them as our 
daily prayers (for the liturgical movement has done much more than 
teach us to take part in the holy Mysteries and in the other liturgical 
offices celebrated in common). 

There exist moreover other forms of prayer of which several are 
traditional in the Church. These are sometimes too readily rejected 
by liturgical enthusiasts, who have never sought to understand their 
profound meaning by which they are often closer to the most authen- 
tic tradition of liturgical piety than we are apt to recognize at first 
glance. Each is free to use or not to use them. But no one is free to 
excuse himself to the extent that he would have no regular practice 
of prayer, or that he does not concern himself with the things of God 
in prayer. The same holds true for the different methods of prayer: 
oral prayer in all its forms (also that of the great tradition of ejacula- 
tory prayers), mental prayer (the prayer of the spiritual fathers), 
lectio divina (the meditative reading of holy Scripture). 

I understand very well that our time needs realizations or rather 
organizations which in their rules do not only safeguard but help 
the spiritual formation of those who dedicate themselves to apostolic 
and social works. There exists the danger that the latter look upon 
their activity more as a means of obtaining success for the good Lord 
—as though God did not reserve success to Himself —than as the 
exercise of charity. And there is likewise danger that they forget that 
Mary, the contemplative, has according to Christ Himself chosen 
the better part. 

But I do not believe that it should be necessary to seek entirely 
new formulas for a “lay spirituality.” The important thing is to clarify 
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again and again the requirements of life in Christ: this in turn de- 
mands that we are aware of our inherited tradition of spiritual wis- 
dom in which we can then seek the answers to the questions that 
Christian existence (which has taken on new nuances in our time, 
but no more than nuances) places before us. It seemed to me that 
the best manner of entering into the question, as it is now posed, was 
simply to take as a point of departure the ancient tradition of the 
monastic ideal. There are other roads which would have led to the 
same end. 

My observations bear only on means. It goes without saying that 
in an analysis of the very essence of spirituality it would be necessary 
to point up those aspects which are of first importance for the spiritu- 
ality of modern laymen. 

We have part with Christ by means of His mysteries, that is, 
through His sacraments and through all that holy Church in her tra- 
dition proposes to us as her sacramenta, her visible signs of grace. All 
this is the very center of spirituality. 

Thus confirmation is the sacrament of spiritual maturity and of all 
apostolic activity. In this sacrament every Christian has received the 
ability and the duty of confessing Christ. If Catholic life in all its 
exterior aspects is conceived primarily as confessing Christ, there is 
no danger that “good example” will become a hypocritical way of 
glorifying self. Catholic Action is only a specified realization of this 
general obligation of confessing Christ. 

Besides the ministry of the hierarchy, there exists in the Church 
also a “pneumatic” or prophetic ministry, exercised by priests as well 
as by laymen, but of course always in obedience to the hierarchy: 
witness the monastic ideal of the ancients— numerous saints who 
were not priests and who nevertheless exercise a very great influence 
in the Church. In our time the Church often seems so well organized 
that there is no longer any place for this prophetic office. But also in 
our time the Spirit blows where He wills. 

Perhaps the above observations are too general to be of much 
value. But spiritual realities cannot be confined to neat formulas or 
definitions. The latter always have a tendency to restrict, at the ex- 
pense of spiritual liberty. I have tried to give expression to my ideas 
on an important problem. May it stimulate others to explore the 
question more fully. C. A. Bouman 
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THE SACRING OF A QUEEN 


N JUNE 2 Queen Elizabeth II will be crowned as sover- 
eign of the British commonwealth in the collegiate 
church of St. Peter at Westminster, which was once 
the church of the great monastery refounded by King 
St. Edward the Confessor 900 years ago, and is still 

always known as Westminster Abbey. 

In spite of failures of issue and dynastic changes, Queen Elizabeth 
is descended by blood from most of her predecessors on the thrones 
of England and Scotland, notably of course from the Norman con- 
queror, William I, and from James I and VI, who was the first king 
of both England and Scotland (during whose reign the Mayflower 
sailed from Plymouth). But not only that: she is also a descendant of 
those Anglo-Saxon kings of the house of Wessex whom William the 
Conqueror displaced, of whom the most famous and best was Alfred, 
deservedly called “the Great.” And the link through whom Queen 
Elizabeth derives from those Anglo-Saxon kings is a saint (her feast 
is kept by the whole Western church on June 10), Margaret of Scot- 
land, whose daughter married King Henry I. The written history of 
these islands covers 2000 years, from Julius Caesar’s raid in 55 B.C.; 
and Alfred the Great came roughly in the middle — he died in A.D. 
900. Queen Elizabeth II therefore represents in her own person a 
huge sweep of history. 

It is only fitting that the religious service by which this young 
woman will be crowned and set apart for the headship of such 
ancient peoples and nations — English, Scottish, Welsh and their de- 
scendants and fellows in overseas dominions and colonies — should 
be likewise in its origins of great age and historical significance. 
Catholics cannot forget, and they cannot but mourn, that this service 
will be carried out by prelates who, though bearing the historical 
titles of age-long offices and sees,’ are no longer in communion with 
the Universal Church, which unhappily has to deny in them any 
true episcopacy at all: and the rites and ceremonies used have them- 
selves undergone alterations that bear witness to the process and re- 

* After the archbishop of Canterbury, the most conspicuous dignitary in the 


service is the dean of Westminster, because he succeeds to the offices of the 
former abbot of the monastery. 
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sults of the Protestant Reformation in this country. But the corona- 
tion service nevertheless is still a remarkable witness to truths and 
principles dear to Catholics, and its ultimate roots are older than the 
English monarchy itself.? 

In the Old Testament there are numerous references to the con- 
secration of Saul, David and other kings by an anointing with oil 
(e.g. 1 Kings 10:1; 2 Kings 5:3; and particularly, with a crowning, 
4 Kings 11:12). But the Christian sacring, making sacred, of a sov- 
ereign seems to have had its first origins, not in these biblical ex- 
amples, but in the practices of pagan Rome (we find the same 
phenomenon in respect of other details of our liturgy), and perhaps 
of Persia. The first fully religious Christian coronation of which there 
is record (though not yet in a church) is of the Emperor Anastasius I 
at Constantinople in the year 491. In the West it is later, in somewhat 
shadowy and uncertain references to Scottish and British kings, and 
in a short but unambiguous description of the anointing and blessing 
of the Visigothic King Wamba in Spain in 672. The Frankish Pepin 
the Short was consecrated at Soissons by the English St. Boniface in 
752 and, on a famous occasion, the first medieval Western emperor, 
Charlemagne, was crowned in St. Peter’s by Pope St. Leo III on 
Christmas day 800. 

As is well known, the Roman Pontifical still contains a rite for the 
Blessing and Coronation of a King. Its main features and some of its 
prayers go back to the French kings Charles the Bald and Louis II 
in the ninth century; and a prayer used in 866 at the coronation of 
Queen Ermentrude is still in use as the second, long, prayer said over 
every bride and groom at a nuptial Mass. There was a “tie-up” be- 
tween the rites of marriage and the coronation of a queen, and 
crowns still have a part in weddings conducted according to the 
Byzantine rite. 

In times past it was common to speak of the coronation of an em- 
peror and the sacring of a king; but in any case the actual conferring 

* The official chiefly responsible for the coronation arrangements is the Earl 
Marshal. This office is hereditary in the dukes of Norfolk, who with few exce 
tions have always been Catholic, as is the present duke. In 1685 the Catholic 


King James II was crowned by the Protestant Archbishop Sancroft, but the 
Anglican communion service was omitted from the rite. 
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of a crown was of less religious significance than the anointing of the 
sovereign, with chrism or with the oil of catechumens. (In France 
and at times in England there were also used special chrisms of ex- 
tremely dubious historical provenance.) Neither were these the only 
observances. In its most developed form the sacring of a Christian 
king included six elements: the public recognition of the sovereign; 
the royal oath, the varying contents of which were of great political 
and social importance; blessing by prayer and anointing; conferring 
of the regalia or royal insignia, notably the crown; the enthronement; 
and the sovereign’s communion. 

These elements and the various and ever-varying rites in which 
they were incorporated derive from various sources: the Old Testa- 
ment witness, non-Christian customs, imperial Byzantine practice at 
Constantinople, Visigothic Spain, Teutonic observances, papal 
Rome; to which must be added in the case of the present English 
rite, post-Reformation influences. As in all liturgical formulas, the 
Church did not have one single uniform coronation service: there 
were various rites in use, and in the history of their developments the 
customs of England (influenced by imperial example) were of con- 
siderable importance. 

Let us look a little more closely at how they are carried out in 
England today; even though no longer under the auspices of the 
Catholic Church, and after being shortened and modified after the 
sixteenth century, the order of coronation of King Edward II in 1307 
(the Liber Regalis) may be said still to form “the substance of the 
ritual by which the monarchs of Great Britain are crowned” (Herbert 
Thurston, S.J.).3 

A platform is set up at the entrance to the sanctuary of the church, in 
the midst of which is placed the chair or throne of King Edward I.* To one 
side of this is a faldstool, and here, after entering in procession, the queen 
seats herself. 

*I use for my text an official copy of the order for the coronation of King 
George V in 1911. There may be small modifications for Queea Elizabeth, e.g., 
omission of the second anointing. The rite was first translated from Latin into 
English for the coronation of James I in 1603. 


‘Beneath its seat is the Stone of Scone, a Scottish relic whose temporary 
theft some time back agitated the world’s press. 
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THE RECOGNITION 


The archbishop of Canterbury goes to the edge of the platform, to each 
of the four points of the compass in turn. The queen, standing, turns in the 
same directions. At each point the archbishop says in a loud voice: 

“Sirs, I here present unto you Queen Elizabeth, the undoubted queen 
of this realm. Wherefore all of you who are come this day to do your hom- 
age and service, Are you willing to do the same?” 

Whereupon the assembled people signify their willingness, crying out 
with one voice, “God save Queen Elizabeth”; and the trumpets sound. 

Then a litany is sung, and the communion service begins with introit 
(Ps. 140:2), collect,® epistle (1 Pet. 2:13-17) and gospel (Matt. 22:15- 
22). After the creed is sung, the archbishop approaches the queen at her 
faldstool and addresses her: 


THe OaTH 

“Madam, is your Majesty willing to take the oath?” 

“I am willing.” 

“Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the peoples of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, of your possessions and the other territories to any of them belong- 
ing or pertaining, and of your Empire of India, according to their respec- 
tive laws and customs?”6 

“I solemnly promise so to do.” 

“Will you to your power cause law and justice, in mercy, to be executed 
in all your judgments?” 

“T will.” 

“Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion estab- 
lished by law? . . . ” and the rest.” 

“All this I promise to do.” 

The queen then kneels before the altar and, with her right hand on the 
holy Gospels, says: “The things which I have here before promised I will 


* The prayer “Almighty God, we pray that Thy servant our queen Elizabeth 

. . , said in every Catholic church in Great Britain after the principal Mass 
on Sunday, appears as the collect in several coronation orders, including that 
in the Roman Pontifical, and is also printed in the missal among the occasional 
prayers; it is at least 1100 years old. 

*This was the formula used for King George VI: some changes will now be 
necessary. 

* This part of the oath does not appear in this definite form till the coronation 
of William III and Mary II in 1689. It must not be confused with the offensively- 
worded Royal Declaration, against transubstantiation etc., introduced at the 
same time, which was made soon after the king’s accession: it was changed to a 
harmless formula in 1910. 
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SACRING OF A QUEEN 
perform and keep. So help me God.” She kisses the Book and signs the 
oath. 


THE ANOINTING 

The hymn Veni Creator Spiritus is sung (in English, of course), and an 
anthem (8 Kings 1:39-40) during which the queen goes and seats herself 
in King Edward's Chair. Here the archbishop anoints her, making the sign 
of the cross with oil on the head — “Be thy head anointed with holy oil, 
as kings, priests and prophets were anointed”; on the breast — “Be thy 
breast anointed with holy oil”; and on the palms of both hands — “Be thy 
hands anointed with holy oil.” 

The archbishop continues: “And as Solomon was anointed king by 
Zadok the priest and Nathan the ig 2 a so be you anointed, blessed and 
consecrated queen over this people, whom the Lord your God hath given 
you to rule and govern. In the name of the Father. . . . Amen.” 

The queen kneels and the archbishop prays over her, invoking the Holy 
Spirit, “. . . that after ruling this temporal kingdom wisely, justly and 
religiously, you may at last be made partaker of an eternal kingdom, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

She is then vested in the first two coronation robes, the colobium sindonis 
and the supertunica,® and a lay official presents the knightly insignia of 
urs and sword. With the sword the queen is adjured to “do justice, sto 
the growth of iniquity, protect the holy Church of God, help and defend 

widows and orphans . . . ,” and she subsequently offers it at the altar. 


THe REGALIA AND CROWN 

Having been further vested with the armill and outer robe of cloth of 
gold (pall), the queen sits in King Edward’s Chair and receives the orb, 
a ball of gold surmounted by a cross, symbolizing the subjection of the 
world to Christ. This is returned to the altar. Then, accompanied by suit- 
able prayers, she is invested with a ring; a sceptre surmounted with a 
cross, “the ensign of kingly power and justice,” is put in her right hand, 
and another, surmounted by a dove, “the rod of equity and mercy,” in her 
left. The archbishop, touching the crown on the altar, prays aloud: 

“O God, the crown of the faithful, bless we beseech Thee and sanctify 
this Thy servant Elizabeth our queen: and as Thou dost this day set a 
crown of pure gold upon her head, so enrich her royal heart with Thine 
abundant grace, and crown her with all princely virtues, through the King 
eternal Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

*The origin of these, and of the further two garments mentioned below, has 
been much discussed. They have been likened to, and sometimes called, the 
ecclesiastical alb, dalmatic, stole and cope, which they somewhat resemble. It 
would seem certain that they derive from the imperial court of Constantinople, 
where there was considerable “give and take” between royal and ecclesiastical 
vestments. 
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Then the dean gives the crown to the archbishop, and he puts it upon 
the queen’s head. Whereupon the people with loud and os shouts 
cry, ‘God save the Queen!”, the peers and others put on their coronets, 
the trumpets sound, and at the Tower of London guns are shot off. The 
archbishop continues: 

“God crown you with a crown of glory and righteousness, that by the 
ministry of this our benediction, having a right faith and manifold fruit of 
good works, you may obtain the crown of an everlasting kingdom by the 
gift of Him whose kingdom endureth for ever. Amen.” 

He then receives from the altar the holy Bible, which he presents to the 
queen saying: “Our gracious queen, we present you with this book, the 
most valuable thing that this world affords. Here is wisdom; this is the 
royal law; these are the lively oracles of God.” This observance dates only 
from 1689 and (as distinct from such significant modifications as in the 
royal oath and the substitution of the Anglican communion service for the 
Mass) is the only new element introduced into the rite since the Reforma- 
tion. In itself, it can only be regarded as a very right and proper pro- 
ceeding. 

THE ENTHRONEMENT 

After the archbishop has pronounced a solemn blessing on the newly- 
crowned queen (each part of which the bystanders follow with “a loud 
and hearty Amen”), the lords spiritual and temporal surround her, and 
she is lifted upon her throne.® Sitting there, with her officers and nobles 
bearing the various insignia about her, she is admonished by the arch- 
bishop: 

“Stand firm, and hold fast from henceforth the seat and state of royal 
and imperial dignity, which is this day delivered unto you, in the name 
and by the authority of Almighty God . . . ,” and so on. 

The bishops and the various ranks of the peerage, in groups together 
according to their order, then do their homage, lite with bared heads. 
This is almost the only feudal (in the proper sense of the word) note left 
in the whole proceedings. The temporal lords declare themselves thus: 

“I, N. of N., do become your liege man of life and limb and of earthly 
worship: and faith and truth I will bear unto you, to live and die, against 
all manner of folk. So help me God.” 

The senior of each rank then touches the crown on the queen’s head, 
“as promising for himself and his order to be ever ready to support it,” 
and kisses her hand. At the end drums beat, trumpets sound and the people 
shout: 


* The Germanic custom of hoisting a chieftain on to a shield is recorded by [ 


Tacitus ( Hist., iv, 15; Ann., xv, 29); the practice passed to the Roman emperors, 
and so spread. 
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SACRING OF A QUEEN 
“God save the Queen! Long live the Queen! May the Queen live for 


ever!” 10 
THE COMMUNION 

The communion service, for which there is a ae preface, then pro- 
ceeds. The queen herself offers the bread and wine that are to be used, and 
also a large piece of pure gold, kneeling at the altar steps and having first 
laid aside her crown. When the moment comes she receives communion 
in the same place, and not till afterwards does she resume the crown and 
sceptres. Finally, after the Lord’s Prayer (said by the whole congrega- 
tion), the Gloria in excelsis Deo and Te Deum are sung, and the — 
with her officers retires into the chapel behind the altar where the body 
of St. Edward the Confessor still lies enshrined. 

She emerges thence crowned and robed in purple, with the sceptre in 
her right hand and the orb in her left, and leaves the church in procession 
by the western doors, bells pealing and the organ playing triumphantly. 

It may be asked why, in order to illustrate some points of interest 
and meaning to be found in the coronation of a sovereign by a re- 
ligious rite, I should choose the order of Protestant England rather 
than, say, the rite in the Roman Pontifical. Apart from the topical in- 
terest of the English example, the answer is that the Roman service 
is not anywhere in use. There is only one Catholic king left in the 
world. the king of the Belgians, and he does not receive a crown. 
(Nor, if the Spanish monarchy be esteemed to be only in abeyance, 
do the modern kings of Spain.) Nor does any coronation ceremony 
of the Christian Eastern tradition survive in use except in dissident 
Ethiopia, whose rite is perhaps sui generis and is certainly rather 
exotic to us westerners. With this exception, it is in Great Britain 
alone that we find cherished a living tradition of the solemn public 
calling down of God’s blessing on the representative of earthly power 
and authority: a tradition whose Catholic origins are obvious at every 
turn, even though its present circumstances are far from wholly satis- 
factory to Catholics." 

Several times above I have used the word “sacring,” which is in- 
deed commonly used of a coronation, for that is what it is. Whatever 

* This last rather curious acclamation has been used in England and else- 
where for at least a thousand years; cf. Daniel 2:4. 

“The coronation ceremony in Norway is a recent revival, based on former 
Swedish usage. 
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its original object and circumstances, in creating a monarch, fore- 
stalling rivals, and the like, the rite of coronation has for long been 
directed in the main to sacring, making sacred and solemnly invoking 
divine blessing upon a supreme wielder or representative of earthly 
power. The “show,” romance, quaintness, medievalism, feudalism 
and all the rest of the stuff with which I fear the press is going to 
deluge us is just — stuff. Coronation is a serious matter, and therefore 
is carried out solemnly and religiously. 

Nobody (I hope) now believes in the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings as demolished by Suarez, Mariana and St. Robert Bellar- 
mine. But the Church has always regarded the just exercise of civil 
power and authority as a delegation of divine activity and a sacred 
trust, whether that exercise be by king or president, parliament or 
council, judge or sheriff. This is not the place to go into the ancient 
controversy about whether sacring confers some sort of sacerdotal 
character on emperor or king. It certainly suited some of the Chris- 
tian emperors both of East and West to think it did; and the English 
jurist Bishop William Lyndwood (d. 1446) remarks that “According 
to some people, an anointed king is not simply a layman, but a ‘mixed 
person’.” The Church has repudiated any such doctrine and banished 
all suggestion of it from her sacring rite in the Pontifical. Coronation 
is not a sacrament or a sort of ordination: but it is a sacramental, a 
solemn religious dedication to the highest and most responsible civil 
office to which a man or woman could be called. 

Nevertheless secular authority can be exercised in other ways, and 
it looks as if civilization today has entered on a “kingless age,” one 
where even “constitutional monarchs” have no place. It may be so. 
But it does not necessarily follow that the idea of kingship has be- 
come meaningless; and one need not be a Britisher to think that 
there are at least two things about the coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
II that must impress the most convinced republican. I cannot do 
better than express the first of these in the words of Monsignor Ron- 
ald Knox at the death of King George VI: 


“Can we, without pompousness, without attitudinizing, shed a tear for 
one who was, to most of us, only a voice on the air, a portrait in the papers? 


What bond has snapped, that we should feel desolate? The answer is, he [7 


was our representative. Earthly royalty is a kind of natural sacrament, 
foreshadowing that mystery by which Christians are one in Christ. The 
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SACRING OF A QUEEN 


patriotism which unites us united us to the King, as the appointed focus 
of our loyalties — appointed, we Christians think, from above, not from 
below. Our representative, he guaranteed our solidarity.” 

“Our representative.” The representative of a people, of a com- 
monwealth, of each and of all, with no political or other sectional 
ties to put a strain on any citizen’s affection and loyalty: a living 
symbol — one that can enjoy and suffer with ourselves — of that one- 
ness which, above all differences of all kinds, must characterize a na- 
tion if it is to endure and fulfil its duty to mankind at large. 

The other impressive thing is the simple fact of a solemn public 
blessing of political power and duty, during the brief hour of which it 
may be said that in a sense the daily life of a whole nation comes to a 
standstill, for all the people are there in spirit. The British sovereign 
himself no longer has political power: but he sums up in himself, 
represents, all those who have —from the prime minister down to 
every 21-year-old voter; and a queen does this no less than a king. 
(The English monarchy has never discriminated in principle against 
a woman sovereign, though in fact queens have been few.) It is easy 
enough to talk about the religious responsibility of politics and public 
office ( which after all are simply our duty towards our neighbor on a 
large scale.) It is easy enough to open the session of a parliament or 
congress with prayer; and then for the individual representatives to 
forget all about it and to ignore in practice of what spirit they are. 
And that can never be remedied from outside, by observances or 
legislation or passing pious resolutions. 

But when, once or twice or thrice in a lifetime, a nation turns aside 
for a moment from all its important activities and interests, assembles 
its great ones of church and state, and directs the eyes of all towards 
a solemn blessing in the name of God, a solemn calling on the Holy 
Spirit, on behalf of the human embodiment of all the power and all 
the people, that he or she may fulfil his office in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the common good — why, then, surely something has been 
done that can be and should be, and for many is, a potent reminder 
and example that politics and civil power is not simply a secular 
affair. It is a man’s state of mind that matters: and surely such an 
observance as a coronation can deeply influence states of mind. And 
I hope the press and other organs of publicity will not cheapen it. 

DonaLp ATTWATER 
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TRAINING FOR LIFE’S WORK AND PLAY 


N THE last article of this series, we considered the Christian idea 
of work. We saw how this idea means, practically, that we can 
each in our own degree and way work with Christ in His four- 
fold work of making, ruling, teaching and uniting men to God; 
that we can work for Christ by serving Him in serving one an- 

other's needs; and by this service, if it is true service, on however 
humble a level, we can help to build up His kingdom, both by the 
merit of our charity and by the objective effects of our work itself. 
How can we, then, best communicate this idea of work to our chil- 
dren and how can we best train them for it? 

The first means must surely be to try to give them an ever-increas- 
ing appreciation of the sacrament of confirmation. When the chil- 
dren are still quite young, we could, perhaps, ask our pastor to show 
us the actual holy oils as they are treasured in our parish church, 
and to explain the use of each. They have already been anointed with 
the oil of catechumens and with holy chrism at baptism; and we 
could tell even a small child something of the meaning of these 
anointings, why oil is used, why a fragrant perfume is added to the 
oil to make chrism, and so on. The children have already experienced 
many of the various uses of oil in daily life; it should not be too hard 
to give them the basic idea of sacramental anointings. 

Then we could take the opportunity of the blessing of the holy oils 
each Holy Thursday to go over with the children the glorious prayers 
of the consecration of chrism (and of the other oils as well), and, 
when it is practical, to attend the Bishop’s Mass in our cathedral. 

Again, we can do whatever is needful to supplement the instruc- 
tion each child is given for the reception of the sacrament itself. We 
can emphasize the spiritual dignity, responsibility and maturity 
which confirmation implies. And we can also emphasize its dynamic 
quality: that it gives them the right and makes them able to do 
special things for Christ. 

In particular we can begin to show them that this glorious sacra- 
ment “penetrates them through and through with Christ’s kingly, 
priestly and prophetic honor, . . . clothes them with the robes of 
special office” (consecration of the chrism), so that they can share 
in our Lord’s work of ruling and teaching and of the lay priesthood. 
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WORK AND PLAY 


And we can here begin to show them the connections between their 
daily jobs, their small responsibilities to each other and their partici- 
pation in the Mass, with the effects of this sacrament. We can also go 
over the text of the administration of the sacrament of confirmation 
and show them how these gifts of the Holy Spirit which they are to 
receive are the special equipment that they need for living and work- 
ing as grown-up Christians, in, with and for Christ. 

Each anniversary of a child’s confirmation can also be used to 
deepen the lessons of the great day itself, to integrate these lessons 
with all the new experiences and responsibilities of the past year. In 
particular, we can try to connect the sacrament practically in their 
minds with their daily work, with their lessons, with all their training 
for the future, and, as they grow older, with their ideas of what their 
life’s work might be. 

Is young John, for example, age 14, trying to cooperate with the 
gift of counsel? When he doesn’t know what to do in a given situa- 
tion, does he think of asking the Holy Spirit? Does he take all the 
prudent human means of consulting parents or older friends about 
how to face a similar situation in the future, and then ask the Holy 
Spirit to give him a greater share in the gift of counsel for the next 
occasion? Is he studying his religion lessons so as to cooperate as fully 
as possible with the Holy Spirit and His gifts of wisdom, understand- 
ing and knowledge, so that later on the Spirit of Love will be able to 
use him to tell other people about the wonderful works of God? 

Perhaps the anniversary of each child’s confirmation could be used 
in such a way for a kind of personal check-up on the use of the graces 
of this sacrament, while during the novena for the great feast of 
Pentecost and on the feast itself the whole family could cultivate an 
appreciation of the sacrament of confirmation and of its wonderful 
practical effects in our lives. 

But, of course, none of this will be of much value to our children if 
we ourselves are not trying to show the effects of confirmation in our 
own daily living and working, if we mothers and fathers are not try- 
ing to work with and for Christ in whatever we do, as we share in His 
priestly, kingly and prophetic honor. 

As far as we mothers are concerned, it is not very hard for us to see 
how we ought to go about the day’s work — the difficulty lies in trying 
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actually to do it that way. In our lives with our family, in our house- | 
work, in whatever we do over and above for our parish and our com- [ 
munity, we women are usually concerned with meeting basic human 
needs, providing basic human services for people whom we person- [| 
ally know and love. We can easily see, then, how our day’s work con- || 
sists of the whole four-fold work of mankind, the four-fold work of © 
Christ. We share with Him in His work of making by means of all our 
housework; we share in His work of prophet as we answer the chil- 
dren’s endless questions; in His work as ruler when we discipline and [7 
train them. We can easily see how we are working for Christ in His 
members, in our husbands, children and neighbors. And we can see |— 
also how we are working to build up His kingdom by assisting our | 
husband in his life-work and by helping to build up and educate His | 
future co-workers, our children. 

Our difficulty is, of course, actually to carry out our work every day 
in the spirit and manner which all this implies. But, surely, some 
effort to think about the real significance of all the jobs we are doing, 
and much prayer to our Lady and to St. Joseph, will help us to give | 
that example of a Christian at work which our children should be | 
able to find in us. 

And, as the children grow older, while we give them explicitly the | 
ideal of Christian work, we can, perhaps, correct the inevitable de- 
fects of our example by giving them also some understanding of our | 
own special difficulties — physical weakness, previous lack of train- | 
ing, etc. — as well as of our spiritual weakness and sinfulness, which | 
have prevented us from fully realizing the ideal. 

The father’s part of this task of giving an example of Christian 
work is far more difficult than the mother’s. And yet it is, in many 
ways, even more important. For if the bread-winner of the family is 
doing his best with the help of God to win the bread in a positively 
Christian fashion, then the children will be able to realize, without | 
much talk about it, that integral Christian living in the real world is | 
possible; that the effort to re-establish all things in Christ is a realistic | 
program for every Christian; that man’s chief channel for that effort ~ 
can be and should be his own daily job. But if the father is not even | 
considering his own work in such a light, it must be very difficult for | 
the mother to feel that in being his “helpmate” she is helping Christ, ~ 
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and it would be doubly difficult to show the children how a real man 
can be Christ’s co-worker within the frame of ordinary work and life. 

One aspect of a father’s task, then, would seem to be to examine his 
own job or profession in the light of Christian principles of work, to 
consider seriously how he personally might carry out his work in a 
more fully Christian way; and how he might, on however small a 
scale, begin to work to bring about the changes in the whole set-up or 
profession which would make it more possible or more easy for every- 
one concerned in it to work in a more fully Christian way. 

One of the best means of going about this task would be, surely, 
wherever it is possible, to gather together any like-minded men and 
fathers in one’s neighborhood for a common discussion of the prob- 
lems of each man’s job or profession in the light of the principles of 
Christian work. 

Another and most important means of communicating the Chris- 
tian ideas of work to our children is by our own habits and methods 
of purchasing goods and services. It is, of course, impossible to be 
perfectly consistent as a Christian purchaser in today’s world. But we 
can at least try, with the money and time and energy at our disposal, 
to patronize preferably those workmen on every level who are on the 
way toward Christian norms, rather than those who are working 
against these norms. Already, for example, most of us are aware of 
our duty not to patronize industries and stores which allow bad work- 
ing conditions, wages, and so on; and we can make it our business to 
find out more about such conditions. 

We could also begin to consider the fact— admitted by anyone 
with much experience in the retail field — that almost every “bargain” 

*It is ultimately, of course, the task of professional associations and of experts 
in each field to get together with moral theologians, determine the Christian 
norms for each occupation and profession, and decide on general lines of pro- 
cedure best adapted to begin the transformation of what is into what should 
and could be. And, as yet, our Catholic professional schools and professional 
occupations have only here and there begun to go about this task. But unless 
everyone who is aware of the necessity for restoring all kinds of work in Christ, 
according to the directives of the popes, begins to look at his own work and 
kind of work in the light of Christian principles, to discuss it with others, to 
judge what could and should be done and to begin to do it — the experts will 


never go to work on the real problems, and no action would result from their 
conclusions if they did. 
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means that somebody is getting cheated out of a just wage or price, 
or that one customer is paying for another customer's advantage, or 
that the purchaser is simply not getting a bargain at all, even though 
it is labelled as one. 

We can begin to take a good look at the “T'll get it for you whole- 
sale” or the “I'll give you a good discount on that” type of salesman- 
ship, and see what it implies all down the line from first producer to 
final consumer.” And we could, perhaps, spend at least the same 
amount of time as we now spend in hunting bargains in trying to find 
out where we can buy good things, produced by people who are 
really trying to do good work and serve their neighbor’s needs. 

We could try to patronize the stores that, so far as we can tell, 
really try to give real service rather than talk about it, and to avoid 
those which clearly pander to vice by selling obscene magazines and 
comics, etc., and also those whose avowed policy is to drive all com- 
petitors out of the neighborhoods or field in order to make profits for 
themselves. And we could try to apply such a policy all up and down 
the line of the goods and services we need — in choosing our doctor, 
our lawyer, our banker, our investments (if any!) and so on. 

Such a buying policy might seem to involve an impossible drain on 
the ordinary family’s budget. But, as a matter of fact and in most 
cases, it would actually work out to the economic benefit of a family, 
since, for one thing, consistent purchasing at stores whose chief aim 
is to make profits for their owners results in the customer’s getting 
less than his money’s worth over the years. And the family purchas- 
ing policy recommended here is certainly more in accord with the 
Christian idea of work (let alone of justice and charity) than is the 
policy of getting things as cheaply as possible for the benefit of one’s 
own family (or community, for that matter) at the expense of other 
families and other people. And to try to buy in a Christian way is also 
in accord with the Christian idea of poverty, for it will mean that we 

*In this connection, priests and religious might consider the effects of the 

“clergy discount,” especially on the price of a Catholic book. Since they are 
the most numerous purchasers of such books, this discount means in effect that 
the lay reader must pay extra. Is this practice, then, calculated to increase the 


spread of Catholic ks among the laity? Or to help the Catholic book- 
stores who are trying to make ao books available? 
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have fewer and better things than if we always bought what is cheap- 
est and easiest to get.® 

We need, then, to try to give our children the Christian idea of 
work, especially in connection with the sacrament of confirmation 
(and, obviously, with taking part in the Mass); we need also to give 
them this idea by means of our own example, both as workers and as 
patrons of other people’s work. And, besides, we need to make sure 
that the children’s education includes basic training in all of the four 
types of work, and in the Christian way of carrying them out as skill- 
fully as possible for the love of Christ in our neighbor. 

Every whole life, every vocation, every profession and most jobs 
require some skill in all four kinds of work, with the emphasis on one 
or two. Everyone needs to know how to make and to do a number of 
things, as well as how to share natural and supernatural truth with 
others, how to exercise authority. And every Christian needs to know 
the basic skills of his lay priesthood, in particular how to take full 
and active part in the Mass (including what comes after the Ite 
Missa est), how to pray with the Church, how to continue all his life 
to grow in Christ by taking part in the liturgy. 

We owe it to our children, then, to make sure that they get basic 
training in making and doing, in communication and having some- 
thing to communicate, in exercising authority, and in acting as mem- 
bers of the royal priesthood of the Church. For if we do not, our 
children will be less able to choose their life-work rightly, not know- 
ing their own chief abilities; and they will also be crippled in carry- 
ing out their life-work since they will not enter on it as well-rounded, 
complete co-workers with Christ. How handicapped is the mother or 
father, for example, who has never learned before marriage the 
fundamental skills involved in house-keeping and house keeping-up, 
or who has never learned how to exercise any kind of authority until 

*Such a policy does not mean, of course, that we are ordinarily under any 
obligation to patronize a workman on any level who, however good his motives, 
simply does not or cannot produce good work. It is no part of re-establishing all 
things in Christ to foster the already too prevalent Catholic vice of technical 
and artistic carelessness, the vice that follows on the idea that it doesn’t matter 
what you do or how you do it so long as you “mean well” and “offer it up.” 


However “apostolic” a work may be, the apostle is obviously under the obliga- 
tion as a Christian to strive for perfection in his work as well as in his life. 
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required to do so by the inescapable necessity of managing small 
children! ‘ 

What, then, will this four-fold training involve in the pattern of © 
daily family life? First of all, that we do not leave the children’s re- | 
ligious education entirely to “Sister,” but make sure ourselves, as she | 
cannot, that our children are really learning to take part in the Mass, 7 
to pray both formally and informally, to understand God’s truth in © 
such a living fashion that they can begin to communicate it to others. — 

Again, we can plan how to give each of the children some chance ~ 
to “run” things, to exercise authority over others in carrying out 
household jobs or family projects, so that we can help them to learn © 
what authority should mean — the good of the job and of one’s fellow | 
workers —and give them some real training and practice in exer- — 
cising it during all their formative years. 

We need also to plan how best to give the children some basic 
training in all the major forms of human communication — speaking, | 
writing, the fine arts, dancing — as well as in gathering the knowledge © 
and wisdom necessary in order to have something worth communi- © 


cating to one’s neighbor. And we need to see that they gain the basic | 


skills in making and doing required for ordinary human living- | 


cooking, cleaning, washing, mending, repairing, care of animals, etc. | 


We need also to make the effort to see that the children do what- 
ever they are doing as thoroughly and as well as is possible under the 
circumstances, and that they do and learn to do things thoroughly 
and well, and as far as possible for the sake of Christ and for the sake 
of other people rather than simply for self-satisfaction or self-im- 
provement. 

At first sight, this may well seem like an impossible program for 
any parents even to begin to carry out. But when we begin to con- 
sider how it might work out in actual practice, we see that in trying | 
to make sure that the children are being thus fully prepared for / 
Christian life and work, we shall be at least on the way toward solv- © 
ing various other major problems of family life, perhaps the very 
problems which make such a program at first seem out of the 
question. 

For one thing, the more we succeed in training the children to ex- 
ercise due authority and to assume due responsibility in family life, 
the less squabbling will there be, and the less will we ourselves have 
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to bear the whole weight of responsibility. Again, the more we suc- 
ceed in teaching the children how to do household tasks reasonably 
well, the less will our energy be overtasked by having to do every- 
thing ourselves. And, in so far as we can teach our children the basic 
skills involved in human making and communication, we shall be 
solving also the problem of family recreation, and of training the 
children in habits of Christian play. 

A habit of reading that fosters a knowledge and love of truth, real 
imagination, the knowledge and skillful use of words, for example, 
or drawing, painting, making pottery or “sculping,” singing, dancing, 
making up stories and plays, acting, carpentry work, gardening, etc. 
etc. —all these skills are tools both for working and playing, depend- 
ing on what they are done for and how they are done. 

Of course, we cannot ourselves teach our children how to do all 
these things well, but we can at least let them try to work with us, 
not only in sweeping and dusting and tidying, but in making essen- 
tial repairs, trying to grow our own vegetables or whatever naturally 
interesting family project may be under way. And we can also do 
whatever we can to give the children whatever slight skill we may be 
able to dig up from our own childhood, if we have no more, in singing 
and painting and so on, so that they may at the same time learn the 
basic skills of artistic communication, the basic skills of grown-up 
play, and actually be playing with us (as well as learning how to 
play without us). 

One difficulty here is, of course, that most of us have to contend 
with our own long-established bad habits of seeking “distraction” in 
some more or less passive form of “entertainment,” rather than in true 
recreation. Work and play are the same for the Wisdom of God: “I 
was with Him forming all things, playing before Him at all times.” 
But for us human beings, work is basically differentiated from play 
by the fact that in working we have a motive beyond the activity it- 
self (to serve our own or other's needs, to build up the kingdom of 
God, to do a good job, to earn a living, etc.) while in playing we have 
no other explicit, conscious motive than that of doing for fun what we 
are doing. And for us, fallen children of Adam, work also involves 
drudgery (conscious effort sustained far beyond the point of interest 
or delight) whereas play does not. 

But play or recreation should not be primarily passive, any more 
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than should work. We are made in the image of God who is pure Act; 
we are made primarily to act; rest is only necessary because of the 
weakness of our physical nature. Recreation and play should, there- 
fore, delightfully exercise our powers, especially those which are 
mainly unused by our day’s work.* 

It would seem, then, that the more passive the form of enter- 
tainment or recreation, the less it has any legitimate place in normal 
living—the proper role of most “good” or “harmless” television 
shows, radio programs, detective stories, movies, etc. being that of 
soothing, amusing, and entertaining invalids or shut-ins or very 
elderly people, or those who are so completely exhausted by inhuman 
forms of work or the inhuman strains of modern life that they do not 
have the energy for true re-creation. 

But here is a second difficulty about initiating any kind of family 
recreation: most of us parents think that we are in a state of complete 
exhaustion when our essential work has been done. A more serious 
objection lies in the rooted American snobbishness about the arts — 
“I never could draw a straight line . . . I just can’t sing a note. . .” 
And the greatest difficulty of all lies in the habits and ways of 
thought of our whole modern society. 

But, however real and formidable they may seem to be, we can all 
use the time and energy at our disposal, our own existing interests 
and those of our children, to give them whatever skills we do possess, 


and to make our interests increasingly active ones, calling for the de- 
velopment of new and greater skills. For the more we can do along 
these lines, the more fully will we be preparing the children for a 
well-balanced, fully human and Christian life in the future, and the 
more we will be providing them with such a life right here and now. 
Mary Perkins Ryan 


“Here, of course, is the value of games, both for children and adults. Our 
responsibility is to see that our children learn how to be players, rather than 
spectators, to handle themselves adequately in the games and legitimate sports 
common to their age and neighborhood, and that they begin to learn how to 
choose their games wisely, to suit their needs and circumstances. 
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THE MOUNTAIN WHICH IS CHRIST 


OUNTAINS and hills are conspicuous features of 
any landscape. Prominent in nature, they also oc- 
cupy an important place in the story of the human 
race. The long history of man, both sacred and sec- 
ular, yields innumerable examples of various func- 

tions served by these natural elevations of the earth’s surface: e.g., 
as holy places of vision, prayer, sacrifice, as the abode of the gods. 

In the life of Christ mountains are frequently mentioned. The 
mountains of the temptation and transfiguration occur at once to the 
memory. Our Lord sought out the solitude of mountains and hilltops 
for prayer ( Matt. 14:23; Luke 6:12; 9:28). On a mountain He chose 
the twelve apostles (Mark 3:13) and twice multiplied loaves for His 
hungry disciples (Matt. 15:29; John 6:11). They are used as assem- 
bly sites for addressing great crowds ( Matt. 5:1; John 6:3). 

The heights of Jerusalem were chosen for a high destiny and are 
chief among sacred sites. They speak to us of Christ’s passion, death, 
burial, resurrection, ascension, and of the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
Jerusalem, Yahweh’s “holy mountain, fairest of heights, is the joy of 
all the earth” (Ps. 47:2). The principal center of Hebrew religious 
life and worship since the time of David, its Temple Hill was for cen- 
turies the scene of innumerable sacrifices prefiguring the perfect 
sacrifice of the Lamb of God on Mt. Calvary. The prophet Isaias 
foretold its role in the New Order of the Messias (2:2). 

God chose a hilltop for the last and greatest test of Abraham’s faith. 
“Take your son, your only son, whom you love, Isaac, and go into the 
district of Moria, and there offer him as a holocaust on the hill which 
I shall point out to you” (Gen. 22:2). The intended sacrifice of 
Abraham is forerunner of the greater reality on Mt. Calvary, where 
God the Father “has not spared even his own son” (Rom. 8:32). 

Mt. Sinai (also called Mt. Horeb) is associated with the most sig- 
nificant events of the Old Testament. It is the scene of the giving of 
the Law through Moses and the Covenant with Yahweh which fol- 
lowed the deliverance from Egypt and established the Hebrews as 
God's “priestly kingdom and a holy nation” (Ex. 19:6). This “moun- 
tain of God” was the goal of Elias’ famous pilgrimage through the 
desert about four centuries later. 

Mt. Sinai of the Old Law points to another mountain. The Gospel 
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of St. Matthew shows Christ as the new Moses revealing the New 
Law, not on Mt. Sinai, but on a mountain in Galilee ( Matt. ch. 5-9: 
“The Sermon on the Mount”). Again Mt. Sinai looks to the holy 
mount of the transfiguration. On both there is the cloud of the divine 
presence, the voice from heaven, and Moses and Elias, representa- 
tives of the Law and Prophets, flanking Him who is the fulfilment 
of both ( Matt. 5:17; Luke 24:27, 44). 

On the mount of Christ’s transfiguration eyes are turned to the 
mountains and hills on which Jerusalem lies, where the New Moses 
will accomplish the Exodus of His death and resurrection. “Two men 
were talking with him. And these were Moses and Elias, who, ap- 
pearing in glory, spoke of his death (Greek text: Exodus! ), which he 
was about to fulfill in Jerusalem” (Luke 9:30f.). Thereafter for ten 
chapters (9:51-19:44) St. Luke presents Christ on His last journey, 
“his face steadfastly set to go to Jerusalem” (9:51). 

The closing scene of Christ's life takes place on a mountain (Luke 
24:50; Acts 1:9-12). From a mountain Christ ascends to the heights 
of heaven in the presence of His apostles. There He is shown by St. 
John as the triumphant Lamb standing on Mount Sion with the 
redeemed about Him, singing the song of Moses and of the Lamb 
(Apoc. 14:1; 15:3). 

Our theme is fittingly crowned by the concept of the “Mountain 
which is Christ: mons qui Christus est.” The expression is found in 
the writings of Origen, Sts. Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, etc. It occurs 
in the collect of the Mass for St. Catherine of Alexandria (Nov. 25). 
Scriptural background for this ancient formula is especially Dan. 
2:31-35, where the messianic kingdom is compared to a stone that 
becomes a great mountain, filling all the earth. This text is frequently 
applied directly to Christ by the Fathers of the Church. In 1931 the 
expression was consecrated by inclusion in the Roman Ritual for 
the blessing of equipment used in scaling mountains. “Protect, O 
Lord, these Thy servants, and grant that they who climb to mountain 
peaks may come to the Mountain which is Christ.” 

Christ our Lord is the complete fulfilment of Mt. Sinai of the Law 
and the Covenant, revealing the new Law of the Gospel and estab- 
lishing a new Covenant in His blood. He is our Mountain of God, 
the crown and completion of all sacred mountains. 

Micuaet Marx, O.S.B. 
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THE ROSARY 


I. ROOTED IN THE LITURGY 


URING the early centuries of our era, as Europe was adjusting 
itself to decay and invasion, the monasteries became the centers 
of stability and order as well as the bond with the cultural and re- 
ligious past. At the center of the monastery was the choir. And at the 
heart of the choir was the altar. The life of the monasteries was the 
life of the Church for the new Christians. And it was natural to find 
among the laity a desire to participate in the liturgical life of the 
monks, to share the Office and the Mass. 

But even in the year 1000 there were two perennial obstacles: edu- 
cation and language. There was some acquaintance with the Latin 
prayer forms, such as the Credo, the Agnus Dei or the Penitential 
Psalms. But the full spiritual content of the texts that were used did 
not come through to the people. And even when it did, too many of 
the new Christians no longer felt “at home” with the liturgical text. 
To meet this need a chant written on a level nearer the sentiments of 
the people was introduced after the gradual of the Mass. These 
sequences, popularizing the theme of the feast, were also spread 
among the faithful in the vernacular. We have some few of these in 
our liturgy today yet — Easter, Pentecost, the Dies Irae — and 5,000 
or so in liturgical] literature to remind us of their one-time widespread 
use. Similar popular expressions pertaining to a feast were sometimes 
inserted along with the Kyrie. And once in a while the entire text of a 
festive Mass was put into the vernacular and thus became known to 
the people. 

At this early period, too, many of the antiphons of the monastic 
breviary and hymns from the breviary were put into the vernacular, 
and circulated among the people. But not only the content, also the 
very structure of the life of the monasteries was imitated by the peo- 
ple. This latter was possible and much more satisfactory perhaps 
than trying to imitate the exact prayers of the monks. Prayer at set 
times of the day, a certain number of prayers became the custom. 
Here we find the beginning of the custom to recite 150 prayers in imi- 
tation of the 150 psalms which were the very substance of the Office 
in the monasteries. 
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The first widespread substitute for the psalms was the Our Father. 
As early as the eleventh century the non-priest members of the mon- 
astery of Cluny could choose between 50 psalms or 50 Our Fathers 
for certain prescribed prayers. And, as might be expected, we find 
evidence at this time of “counters” or “counting-strings.” Now this 
imitation of the substance of the monks’ Office was not just numeri- 
cal. The Paters were frequently accompanied by genutlections or out- 
stretched arms. We have record that St. Patrick recited them in this 
fashion. 

Nor was the recitation of the prayers to be mechanical. Already the 
praying Church saw in the psalms, as Pius X remarked so many 
centuries later, a “carefully veiled image of Christ the Savior.” We 
have evidence of this in a substitute psalter or rather a prolongation 
of the psalter on a more popular level in what came to be known 
as the Jesus Psalter. The recitation of the Our Father in place of 
psalms was to be accompanied by meditations on the life of Christ. 
We see popular devotions imitating here the liturgy even as to its 
actions and its broad structure around the dominical cycle, the 
liturgical year. 

As devotions to our Lady grew during the Middle Ages, an early 
form of the Hail Mary, the greetings of the Angel and Elizabeth, be- 
came popular. This prayer was also recited in place of the psalms, 
with meditations on the role of Mary in the scheme of redemption. 
In many instances the Pater and the Ave were joined. In a thirteenth 
century rule for hermits in Britain we can read the details for sub- 
stituting such a combination for each one of the breviary hours. In 
the Cistercian order at this time the lay brothers were obliged to re- 
cite the Creed in addition to the Paters and Aves. Like the 150 Paters, 
the psalter of Aves was also accompanied by genuflections and out- 
stretched arms in certain regions. And, as in the Jesus Psalter, there 
arose the custom of a series of 150 praises spoken in honor of our 

dy. 

ere were existing, then, side by side, four popular devotions 
rooted in the liturgy: a prayer of 150 Our Fathers; a prayer of 150 
Hail Marys; 150 praises in honor of the life of Christ; and 150 praises 
in honor of Mary and her part in our redemption. It is natural that 
these devotions should tend to simplify themselves. The considera- 
tions on the life of Jesus and the life of Mary were combined with 
ease and spontaneity. Any number of combinations of these four 
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forms of prayer were possible. And it should not surprise us that dur- 
ing the centuries of the great Summas we witness a synthesis taking 
place on the level of popular devotions. 

By the fifteenth century there existed a simplification of the devo- 
tions which resembled the rosary as we know it today: 15 Our 
Fathers and 150 Hail Marys, together with meditations on the lives 
of Jesus and Mary. It is of interest to note that there was discussion 
already at this time whether this Marian Psalter should be recited 
during the holy sacrifice of the Mass. About this time, too, Alberto 
da Castello used the word “mystery” to designate the subject matter 
of the prayer. Eventually, the small doxology was added at the end 
of each mystery, as we find it at the end of each psalm in the Office. 

And as the Hail Mary developed into the form in which we know 
it, the rosary took on another characteristic of the liturgical Office 
from which it had developed by imitation—it became a common 
vocal prayer, alternated between two groups praising the Trinity 
through Jesus and Mary. Finally, the long development of the rosary 
received its approval by the institution of the feast of the Holy Rosary 
in 1573. The Rosary had never been uprooted from the liturgical soil 
in which it had taken root. It was a simple task to gather the fruits of 
its evolution into the perfectly balanced and beautiful Office and 
Mass of the Holy Rosary which Mother Church has given us. 

All this is but a brief summary of what Franz Willam has discov- 
ered for us in his scholarly research on the development of the rosary. 
With simplicity and clarity, with compelling and rich documentation 
he recounts in detail this historical background of the rosary in a 
recent work just published in English (The Rosary, Its History and 
Meaning. Benziger, 1953. $3.50) The book demands a re-thinking of 
our attitudes toward the rosary. It opens new doors, brings new in- 
sights and outlooks. It will broaden our horizon against which we 
must understand the place of the rosary in the prayer-life of the 
Church, and help us to understand that prayer-life itself. 

As we reflect upon the rosary, parallels with the Divine Office 
crowd in upon us. To see the 15 mysteries echoing the dominical 
cycle of the liturgical year is not reading the liturgy into the rosary. 
It is simply rediscovering its primitive meaning and function. Often 
enough the scriptural and liturgical character of the prayers of the 
rosary have been pointed out. It is structured around the Our Father, 
that perfect Christian prayer which stands as a type of all prayer. 
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The first part of the Hail Mary, the salutations of Gabriel and Eliza- 
beth, were first used together as a prayer in an Advent Mass of our 
Lady, probably composed by Gregory the Great. The present form 
of the Hail Mary was prescribed for the Roman breviary in 1568. 
After this it became the accepted form among the people. Ending 
each mystery with a Glory Be to the Father connects the rosary with 
a tradition of terminating each psalm with these words of praise, a 
tradition that goes back to the fourth century. 

Incidental resemblances between the rosary and the liturgy are 
without number, some based on custom and others upon the psychol- 
ogy of man at prayer. The rosary is a vocal prayer that adapts itself 
readily to common participation, even alternated prayer, as do the 
psalms. It is not only a movement of the heart but is accompanied 
by actions. The custom of standing during the glorious mysteries, 
still to be seen in many places today, is surely reminiscent of the 
ee rubric that we should say certain prayers standing during 
Paschaltime. 

An ae furthermore, between the mystery stated at the begin- 
ning of each decade and the antiphon as an introduction to a psalm 
is not forced, if we remember that prayer is more than perfection 
of the external form or even understanding the meaning of the words. 
It is also getting God into our consciousness, getting into the presence 
of God. The antiphon and the mystery can perform the same func- 
tion. Throughout the psalm or the ten Hail Marys respectively each 
should prolong itself, at least on the fringe of our consciousness, to 
remind us of the presence behind the words and their meaning. In 
fact, the Spanish writer Fernandez of the seventeenth century tells 
us of the custom at the Dominican church in Rome of the rosary 
chanted in common after the pattern of Vespers with the Deus in 
adjutorium, announcement of the mystery and an antiphon. 

Such considerations give some understanding to the fact that we 
can pass with such ease from strictly liturgical prayers to the rosary, 
back and forth, without feeling any striking change of atmosphere, 
orientation or outlook. There is balance in the rosary prayer as in 
the liturgy. It is a human prayer. Like the liturgy it has soul and body. 
Both the liturgy and the rosary are at home on any level of sanctity, 
for man remains man from the first halting steps of purification to 
the embrace of the Holy Spirit on the heights of Carmel. And it is 
not without meaning that the truth across which we touch Christ 
in each decade of the rosary is named after the great Mysterium. 
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The development of the rosary during the last thousand years 
gives us an insight into the prayer-life of Mother Church herself. As 
we observe and witness the growth of the rosary across the centuries, 
we begin to appreciate and to acquire an experimental knowledge 
of the relation between doctrine and practice as expressed in the 
dictum, lex orandi lex credendi, faith finds expression in prayer. 

Prayer, it is true, is as old as man himself. And its expression is 
based upon the nature of God, man’s relation to God and man’s own 
psychic structure. But there is a distinctly Christian prayer. And this 
prayer moves and develops according to its own law. If the Christian 
life is the living prolongation of the life of Christ, then a Christian 
prayer will be the prolongation of the prayer of Christ. It will have 
other patterns than those determined by man’s own psychology and 
his relation to God as creator. It will be theocentric, but see God as 
a loving Father. It will seek first of all to stand in the presence of 
the mysteries of God. It will be Christocentric and all it asks will be 
asked with Christ and in the name of Christ. It will find Jesus through 
Mary. And its first request will be that perfect prayer which united 
Jesus and Mary: that God’s will be done. 

These are the laws and patterns of Christian prayer. And once the 
fact of the Incarnation is accepted, every authentic prayer follows 
these laws, independent of time, individuals or circumstances. 
Through ten centuries we see the development of the rosary follow- 


ing this pattern. And springing up from the personal depths stirred 
by faith, it is significant that it so harmoniously imitates and echoes 
that divine liturgy which the Church herself performs under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 


Hersert Lecuner, C.PP.S. 


II. ITS COMPLEMENTARY ROLE? 


OTH the rosary and the liturgy are concerned with the same 
mysteries of our Lord’s life. But then comes a vital difference. 
In the rosary we think about, picture to ourselves, events in our 
Lord’s life which happened long ago, thereby spurring ourselves on 
to imitate the virtues which they show forth and disposing ourselves 
to receive the ever-present grace which they merited and represent. 
In the liturgy, too, these same mysteries are represented and pre- 
Extracts from an article, “The Rosary and the “so es 
a issue of Doctrine and Life, published by the Iris 
Dublin. 


in the February- 
Dominican Fathers, 
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sented for our consideration, but this, as our present Holy Father 
reminds us in Mediator Dei “is no cold and lifeless representation of 
past events, no mere historical record. It is Christ Himself, living on 
in His Church, and still pursuing that path of boundless mercy which 
‘going about and doing good,’ He began to tread during His life on 
earth. This He did in order that the souls of men might come in con- 
tact with His mysteries, and, so to speak, live by them” (n. 165). 

The feasts of the liturgy do not just commemorate the mysteries of 
our Lord’s life, they make present here and now the inner reality 
which they signify, and they have the power, they bring the grace to 
reproduce that reality in us. The Mass does not just commemorate 
the passion and death of our Lord as do the sorrowful mysteries: it 
re-enacts them in a mystical manner, and makes Christ present on 
the altar as priest and victim as surely as He was present on Calvary 
though in a different way, while it applies to our souls the graces 
which He merited by His death. The feast of Christmas does not 
only remind us of our Lord’s incarnation and birth in the crib, en- 
couraging us to try to practice the virtues of the holy Child. It brings 
the special grace which enables us to do that, producing the spirit 
of childhood, the spirit of sonship, conforming us to Christ the Child, 
the eternal Son of the Father. And so it is with each mystery. That is 
what the Fathers of the Church called the “vis mysterii,” the virtue 
and significance of the mystery. 

Thus it begins to become clear how far the rosary and the liturgy 
cover the same ground, in what the liturgy surpasses the rosary and, 
so it seems to us, how perfectly they complete and complement each 
other. For though they represent the same things, the liturgy has 
the power to effect what it signifies, to produce what it represents, 
which is precisely what we have looked at, tried to imitate, and 
prayed to receive in the rosary. The graces we pray for in the rosary 
are the very ones which we also pray for in the liturgy and receive 
through its action. The rosary prepares us for what the liturgy pro- 
duces. 

In the liturgy, built as it is around the sacraments, God acts on 
us in a very direct and infallible fashion if we are willing to submit 
and ready to respond to His action. Speaking of the feast of Easter, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen told his congregation that “We cannot offer 
a gift more pleasing to God than to offer ourselves with a perfect 
understanding of the Mystery.” 

But how better could we arrive at such an understanding than by 
meditating on the mystery as it is put before us in the rosary? What 
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better preparation for assisting at Mass in the true spirit of the liturgy 
than to meditate as we go to church on those sorrowful mysteries of 
our Lord’s passion and death which are soon going to be re-enacted 
in our presence? What more fitting thanksgiving after Mass and holy 
Communion, than to think of the eternal communion of heaven in 
the glorious mysteries, or to consider how, like Mary, we have borne 
Christ within us and must carry Him with us to our fellowmen 
throughout the day as she carried Him to Elizabeth and John the 
Baptist? 

The rosary, then, can and should be an ideal preparation for the 
liturgy. But can it ever legitimately be a substitute? Can it ever be 
preferable to say the rosary during Mass, for example, rather than 
to follow in the missal what the priest is saying and doing at the altar? 
Ideally, of course, it cannot. And in the life of the Church as a whole 
no number of rosaries or other “private” prayers could ever replace 
her public, official prayer. . . . The liturgy is the prayer of the 
Church for the Church, by the Church, and though all its prayers 
are not meant to be said by all, each and all those who are present 
are meant to take an active part. 

(But the interior disposition of prayer and of self-oblation must 
vivify our participation in the Mass. Hence, a truly meditative recit- 
ing of the rosary would obviously be better than an uncomprending 
following in the missal, or a singing of the chant in which esthetic 
appreciation is dominant. ) 

It is, of course, desirable and desired by the Holy Father that active 
participation in the liturgy by the faithful should be encouraged and 
increased, and here it seems that an existing devotion to the rosary 
could be of great assistance. For if, in saying the rosary, the stress 
could be laid not on the historical events but on the “vis mysterii,” 
the inner reality which they represent and contain and obtain for us, 
not on the picture but on its meaning, then it could easily be shown 
how these same mysteries are unfolded before us in the liturgy and 
made present in such a way that the liturgy fulfills what the rosary 
had promised. 

Christ through the mouth of His Vicar has said that “everything 
that concerns the external conduct of divine worship has its impor- 
tance; but the most necessary thing of all is that Christians should 
live the liturgical life, and nourish and foster the liturgical spirit in 
themselves” (n. 210). Mary, in her apparitions, asks that we should 
say the rosary, and promises that we shall thereby help to save the 
world. Are these two requests contradictory? 
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They cannot be. Mary has no meaning apart from God, no will 
save His. All she does is for Him, all she has from Him; she cannot 
but echo and lead to Him, her honor is His. The rosary and the lit- 
urgy, therefore, cannot be mutually exclusive or at variance, they 
must complement and complete each other: their spirit and purpose 
is one, as Mary and Jesus are one in mind and heart, both seeking, 
and in their different ways doing and making done the will of His 
and her and our Father who is in heaven. 

Sister M. ALBERT, O.P. 


SEMINARIANS’ SUMMER APOSTOLATE 


HREE summers ago, in a large Eastern diocese, four semina- 

rians conducted dialog Mass in three mission parishes. A year 
later, fifteen seminarians were working in eight parishes. Last sum- 
mer twenty-six seminarians led the Masses in sixteen parishes. 

It all began with a single parish whose pastor needed all the help 
he could enlist. When a few seminarians volunteered to conduct a 
dialog Mass for ten summer Sundays, the pastor accepted and the 
chancery concurred. The program met with success. Before the sum- 
mer’s end, two more mission priests opened their parishes to the 
experiment. 

Subject to the pastor’s consent, the general program was outlined 
thus: 

1) A brief talk each week before Mass; this, to acquaint the people 
with the plan for that Sunday, and to encourage their response. 

2) Two weeks of commenting on the dynamics and prayers of the 
Mass while it was being offered. On later weeks, less about the anato- 
my of the Mass, and more about the “psychology.” 

8) Beginning with the third Sunday, some dialog by the people. 
Increase gradually until the repertory embraces all the short re- 
sponses and seven or eight prayers. 

4) Before Mass, and perhaps in the place of three Sunday sermons, 
a description of the altar, the vestments, and the sacred vessels. 
Maybe the priest will vest at the altar, while the seminarian explains 
what is going on. 

A number of pivotal facts emerged from this first summer: people 
want to know about the Mass, and are eager to participate in it; 
seminarians can acquit themselves creditably at the task of conduct- 
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ing and explaining the Mass; priests are generally receptive to the 
whole idea, even enthusiastic at times. (Last summer, some pastors 
allowed four or five dialog Masses each Sunday; and after the semi- 
narians left, two parishes continued the program on their own.) 

As they began their third year of work, the leaders started meeting 
weekly with a professor from their seminary, and with a number of 
parish priests attracted by the program. Together they tried to better 
their techniques by discussing my snags, and gains; and to enrich 
their conduct by quarrying ideas from the Mass text for the following 
Sunday. 

In aa. of course, any program will require a certain plastici- 
ty. But these features have been found both workable and rewarding: 

1) The leaders encouraged all the people to buy Fr. Stedman Mis- 
sals, and thereby insured uniformity in text, ease in making page 
references, and more popular acquaintance with the missal as such. 
Missals were bought in large quantities, and sold at the church door 
for the regular retail price. Profits were devoted to buying instruc- 
tional Mass films to be shown at parish halls. 

2) A series of notes were developed on “How to Conduct the 
Dialog Mass.” In their present form they include a summary of: 
general instructions and suggestions, order of introducing the pray- 
ers, and key concepts for unlocking different parts of the Mass. This 
last section aims at nourishing the very bloodstream of the program 
by stressing the “spiritual doctrine” which vivifies the Mass for its 
partakers. 

3) Finally, the seminarians tried not to try too much. The initial 
weeks necessarily involve much explanation during Mass. But once 
the people start joining in and reciting the prayers smoothly, spiritual 
glosses can be kept down to a minimum. Also, the target is not to 
pack the people with prayers, but to pack the prayers with meaning. 
At first, the short responses will be enough. In addition, good use can 
be made of the English translations of some of the longer key prayers: 
e.g., the Confiteor, Gloria, Credo, ang “A sancte Pater, Offerimus, 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Domine non sum dignus. Likewise, the epistle 
and gospel can be read in English by the seminarian. 

Except for the pre-Mass instructions and where the church was 
extremely large, the seminarians led the prayers and made all com- 
ments from the middle aisle, moving to the front and facing the 
people only to bring them in on a response. The idea here was to 
avoid any derailing of attention from the altar. After Mass, the leaders 
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greeted the parishioners outside the church, and invited their com- 
ments and suggestions. 

Any priest or seminarian interested is hereby invited to examine 
the “blueprints” worked out by these seminarians. Their notes on 
“How to Conduct the Dialog Mass” are available upon request 
(through the Editor of Worsxre). What value the notes have will 


derive from the fact that they are based on experience, that they 


represent the distillation of much group thinking, and that they have 
proved themselves adaptable to parish conditions. 
Denis LYN 


IT CAN BE DONE: 


HE collective voice of a congregation as large (800 more or less) 

as most Sunday congregations in this cathedral church is a 
rumbling sort of thing, , lacking in fine accents and measured 
pauses. But it is good to hear, this stirring and grunting, after years 
of what one might fear would have become an habitual inaction. 

And its sound was sudden, if not unprovoked. The Mass, of course, 
had been preached in church and discussed in school and homes. The 
nature of the liturgy, as common sacrifice and common praise, had 
been, at least from the viewpoint of the teachers, almost immodestly 
exposed. Still there was no general interest, no awareness among 
more than an elite. 

Three weeks ago the pastor announced that for the next three 
Sundays we would devote the sermon time to the cultivation of vocal 
participation in the Mass. Copies of the Pio Decimo Press’s Our 
Dialog Mass were placed in the pew racks. The week before the first 
Sunday of experiment, a priest went through the booklet with the 
school children, and with several parish organizations (all quite 
small). On the three Sundays following, from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes were appropriated before each of the six parish Masses ( includ- 
ing high Mass, so everyone would be exposed). Announcements, a 
short instruction on participation, and then the priest descended 
from the sanctuary for ten minutes in the center aisle: enlivening the 
instruction, revival-like; examining the booklet carefully, and prac- 
ticing the various parts (short responses in Latin; longer, e.g., Gloria, 
Creed, offertory prayers, etc., in English). 

* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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Immediately after this instruction period on the first Sunday of 
practice, the booklets were used, with a lector at the microphone. As 
far as we can judge, more than half the congregation responded im- 
mediately at each of the Masses. Last Sunday, the third Sunday of 
the “revival,” the voices were stronger and the participation close 
enough to universal to assure the permanence of normal and active 
sharing in the offering of the holy Sacrifice. 

We started with two readers, or lectors (men, not boys), and have 
now, with no difficulty at all, obtained the services of ten or more. 
Whether or not it slackens in time, comments and interest to date 
are sufficient to convince any clerical pessimist that more has been 
wrought by this as yet brief plunge into activity than by all the pul- 
pit-sheltered liturgical rhetoric of previous years. Shades of progres- 
sive education! 


A TALK-AND-DO CONVENTION 


I F THE principle of “active participation” holds true for inside the 

church, why does it not hold for the convention hall? This was the 
question which we tried to answer in our small way at the Family 
Life Conference held in Cincinnati under the auspices of Xavier 
University. Last year we began the experiment using the more tradi- 
tional visual aids of colored transparencies, cartoon projections, and 
a city-wide poster contest in which the various high schools competed 
to show contrasts in marriage with and without Christ. The audience 
reaction very pointedly showed that our guests remembered what 
they saw at the Conference, while what was said too often went in 
one ear and out the other. 

This year we determined not only to put on a good show with the 
help of the schools but to give everyone who came a share in the 
act. This meant careful planning several months ahead, but it also 
meant the best pre-publicity we could have given the Conference. 
This year we were asking our audience not only to remember things 
but to actually do them in their homes. This meant a chance to act 
first in the Conference and then repeat that action in their daily lives. 
All the strangeness and embarrassment of doing new Pp alone 
was overcome by doing them together. Is not this the end of partici- 
pation? 

The theme of the three day Conference was “Through Your 
Hands,” and Bishop Peter Bartholome, coadjutor of St. Cloud and 
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episcopal advisor of the Family Life Bureau N.C.W.C. the keynote 
speaker. He showed us how the blessing of Christ given in the great 
sacrament of marriage is extended — the hands of parents into 
the home. And it had been planned to illustrate this visibly, and to 
enlist the interest of all the Catholic secondary schools of the area 
in the doing. They were to show visibly how the blessings of the 
year of grace flow from the altar into the Catholic home. 

For this purpose a large altar was set up in the center of the con- 
vention hall, circumscribed by a circle some fifty feet in diameter. 
The circumference of the circle was laid in white paper on the floor 
and divided into the seasons of the Church year with bold lettering, 
the work of Our Lady of Cincinnati college art department. The area 
of the circle was then divided into eighteen segments, one for each 
of the eighteen Catholic high schools and academies here in Cincin- 
nati, and the juniors and seniors were invited to set up typical home 
scenes ready for the reception of one of the family blessings. The title 
and text of the blessing was printed on posters by the competing 
schools and explained the home setting during the first two nights 
of the Conference. On the third night of the session these stage set- 
tings would “come alive” as it were and actual families from the dif- 
ferent schools would act out the chosen blessings. Seats for the 
audience were placed in concentric circles around the exhibits. 

In order to assure sufficient amplification and ease of production 
the spoken parts of the families were carried on tape recordings and 
the families had only to coordinate their pantomine with the pre- 
pared script. All this was on the periphery of the circle but the heart 
and center of the program was the altar and Christ. Rev. Henry 
Klocker of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade took the part of 
Christ and looked into each home in turn to encourage, to rebuke 
and to help His family extend the blessings in His name. “Christ 
Went to Cana, Christ Comes to Cincinnati” was the title of this meet- 
ing, and we felt His presence among us. 

Long before all this came to pass the eighteen family blessings 
were selected and a corps of writers set to work to write the scripts. 
The voices on the tape recordings were supplied by the men’s sodal- 
ity at Xavier University and the girls at Grailville. They were to give 
voice to real situations, to the Advent waiting with the Advent 
wreath and to the family rosary in honor of Our Lady in Waiting. 
The blessing of Christmas tree and crib would be a beautiful intro- 
duction to the blessing of an infant at Christmas and the child on 
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Holy Innocents. The year of blessing would continue from the home 
on Epiphany through candles and palms until the great night of the 
Easter Vigil. Here would be an actual family bringing home the 
Easter fire and water to greet the Easter feast with its eggs and bread 
made holy. 

All the other simple family scenes followed in succession, first a 
baptismal party, then a teen-age bonfire picnic for St. John’s day, an 
herb — on Assumption, until the year ended with a real Catholic 
Thanksgiving. There were a few tears in the blessing for a journey 
as the boy in service uniform left father and mother. There were a 
few laughs at the ten-year-old ay»stle in the upper room on Pente- 
cost. 

Awards were given to the school which best presented character 
and set. The naturalness of “Meal Prayers during Lent” won first 
place. The spirituality of the Negro family at the Advent wreath won 
second prize. But more than the money or honor was the great unity 
in Christ which was built by the work together. By the end of the 
program the entire audience was praying together with Christ in 
the person of Fr. Klocker. What had begun as an amateur theatrical 
ended as a hymn of praise to “Our Father” that through our hands 
His kingdom might come. 

We believe the lessons of this year’s Conference will be remem- 
bered. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Mr. & Mrs. ALFRED BERGER 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Joun M. Topp of England is a founder of 

the Catholic People’s College (a program of adult Catholic 
education) and an assistant to the editor of the Downside Review. 
—C. M. Bouman, liturgy and Eastern rites scholar of Utrecht, Hol- 
land, taught at the 1951 Notre Dame liturgical summer school. — 
DonaLp ATTWATER, one of our English associate editors and author 
of standard books on the Eastern Churches and in hagiography, is 
now lecturing in the U.S. — Mary Perkins Ryan of South Bend, Ind., 
is the author of Speaking of How to Pray and other volumes of litur- 
gical interest. We are happy to report that Herder-Korrespondenz 
has repeatedly called attention to her present series of articles as a 
pioneer effort in bringing liturgical ideals to bear upon home train- 
ing. — Rev. Micuaet Marx, O.S.B., teaches dogmatic theology in our 
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seminary at St. John’s. — Rev. Hersert LECHNER, C.PP.S., is on the 

faculty of St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. — Denis Lyn is the 

pen-name of a deacon in an Eastern seminary. — Mr. & Mrs. ALFRED 

BERGER helped to organize the Family Life Institute in Cincinnati in 

March of this year. — We regret that a pastor’s busy lenten and Holy 

Week schedule deprived us of H.A.R.’s Timely Tract for this issue. 
e 


Worsurp has frequently spoken of the desirability of an abbrevi- 
ated and adapted form of the divine office for religious not obligated 
to the full breviary. American religious are evidencing growing inter- 
est in the problem; several more communities have within recent 
months adopted the Short Breviary as their official prayerbook. In- 
dicative of the Holy See’s mind on the subject is the letter of the 
Secretariat of State, November 15, 1952, addressed to Rev. Th. Stal- 
laert, C.SS.R., author of a similar work in Dutch: 

“His Holiness rejoices with you and congratulates you for con- 
tributing by this work to the fostering and spreading of liturgical 
devotion. It is a truth beyond all doubt that in the community of 
the faithful all virtuous acts flourish vigorously when accompanied 
by prayer, more so when it is the public prayer of the Church, which 
is the very soul of grace and supplication, our inspiration for the 
observance of the temporal and festive calendars. 

“For these reasons, then, His Holiness strongly desires that the 
Klein Brevier be used both by religious communities whose way of 
life will permit and by the laity also. With the fond hope that this 
will result in abundant spiritual blessing, He gives you His apostolic 
benediction with paternal affection” (from the March Amen, p. 9). 

4 

Correction. In the April issue we mistakenly stated that Fr. Clifford 
Howell, S.J., was to lecture during the entire liturgical music sum- 
mer school at St. John’s Abbey, July 1 to 29. The definitive program 
calls for lectures twice a day, July 15 to 20. But something new has 
been added. He will conduct a Priests’ Workshop on liturgy in the 
parish July 21 to 23. Knowing his genius for clear exposition, we are 
certain that principles and ideals will receive proper attention; but 
his own success in achieving congregational participation both in 
England and the U.S. will further assure much practical inspiration. 
He has written that this will be his last visit to America for many 
years to come. The Workshop is an opportunity not to be missed. 
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Other summer schools, courses and meetings of relevance to the 
liturgical apostolate, besides those already mentioned in our April 
issue: 

A liturgical workshop, under the direction of Fr. John Cremins, 
archdiocesan director of music, at Mount St. Mary’s College, Los 
Angeles, Calif., June 29 to August 1. 

A six-week seminar, July 8 to August 16, and three one-week ses- 
sions at Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, in which the experience of litur- 
gical living will—as is customary at Grailville—be the integrating 
factor of instruction. 

The Pius X Week, August 17 to 21, at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. 
Meinrad, Ind., for priests, sisters and lay people: a week of participa- 
tion and formation in liturgical action and thought, with lectures on 
theology, sacred music and art, to commemorate the fiftieth anni- 

ersary of Blessed Pius X’s Motu proprio on Church music. 

Courses on the Mass and on the sacraments at the Catholic Uni- 
ersity summer school, June 29 to August 7, by the editor of WorsHip. 

Five one-week interracial summer schools in New York, Virginia, 
pnd Illinois during July and August sponsored by Friendship House, 
vith emphasis on community through worship. 

The Pius X School of Liturgical Music will hold its 37th summer 
ession at its new location in Purchase, N.Y., July 7 to August 14. 


+ 


Apropos of our effort in the March issue to trace the history of 
vening Mass advocacy in the U.S., a correspondent recalled hearing 
Isgr. Joseph Corrigan, rector of Overbrook seminary, plead for 

ening Mass at the Chicago International Eucharistic Congress in 

926. The proceedings of the Congress bear him out. Msgr. Corrigan 
later Bishop-rector of the Catholic University in Washington ) spoke 
early: “Of the yearning of loving hearts throughout the world (for 
equent reception of holy Communion) in the stress of daily life is 
om the legitimate hope that there may be swept away any unneces- 
ry restraint upon the soul's free access to the great human heart 

God. If this hope soars to the sublime must it not look forward 
gerly and confidently to the time when the return of evening Mass 
ill bring to thousands of faithful souls the opportunity of holy Com- 
union that is not possible to them in the early hours of the morn- 
g?. . . (It is) the prayer of this great Congress that Christ may 
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give us Mass and holy Communion at any hour when the peopk 
may come to Him.” It would be interesting to know what reaction 
his words evoked among his audience; but they found echo with at 
least one of his priest-listeners who remembered them through 2 
years. 
¢ 

An instance of how the privilege of evening Mass can prove o 
advantage occurred last month in Avon, Minn. With the permission 
of the Ordinary of St. Cloud, Mass was celebrated both morning and 
evening during the parish mission, with the result that the majority 
of the faithful could make Sacrifice and Communion an essential 
part of these days of spiritual renewal. The arrangement was partic 
ularly gratifying to the veteran missioner, Fr. Celestine Kapsner, 
O.S.B., head of our Abbey mission band. He has been conductin; 
liturgical missions for some 25 years; now his teaching about active 
participation can be practically realized during the mission itself. 


It is too early, at present writing, to have much information abou 
the observance of this year’s Easter Vigil. Our next issue will cam 
a survey-report. But one thing is certain: many a fire marshal wil 
have spent uneasy hours Holy Saturday night. The rite of spreading 
the flame of the Easter Candle to the candles of the parishione 
though significant symbolism, entails obvious dangers in a crowdel 
darkened church. The danger is real, even if adults alone are allowel 
to hold the lighted candles. By next year we hope that Church good 
houses will have available some form of short wax candle, with 
protective guard of non-inflammable material (that will also serg 
to catch the wax drippings). Candle-light services have becom 
popular as climaxes to eucharistic and other congresses. It is a souml 
Catholic instinct. And it would be a great pity if the exemplar an 
anti-type of such candle services could not be carried out proper 
Wanted: some inventive genius. 

. 

Reverberations to the article “Multiplication of Masses” ( 
pp. 553-62) have continued intermittently to date. Readers may 
member that the author, Rev. Karl Rahner, S.J., argues that, on tay 
part of Christ, no new honor accrues to God in the celebration @ 
any Mass; that whatever new honor is given derives from the Chur 
who offers, and this means, for all practical purposes, those who ag, 
here and now actively assisting in the offering. The degree of tig 
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spirit of self-oblation is decisive; and this can of itself be just as great 
on the part of the co-offerers as on the part of the celebrant. Hence, 
pre-supposing proper awareness, a multiplication of private Masses 
does not necessarily mean greater honor to God than a community 
Mass in which other priests present communicate as do the ordinary 
faithful. (This summary presentation no doubt over-simplifies; but 
we believe it includes the essential. ) 

The question is not academic. The writer recalls the diocesan 
clergy retreat he conducted in Wichita, Kansas, some ten years ago, 
when the late Bishop Winkelmann celebrated the daily community 
dialog Mass, and all present received a Community from his 
hands. The impression was decidedly that of “dignum et justum est.” 
A similar practice, we are told, was favored by Archbishop Ireland. 
And no doubt other instances could be cited. The Church herself 
legislates the practice for Maundy Thursday and Holy Saturday — 
and thereby would seem to sanction the principle involved. 

By contrast, the usual confusion, haste and other factors militating 
against a recollected celebration when a great number of priests 
gathered for retreat or convention each says his own Mass, are not 
conducive to a deepening of the virtue of religion. The situation 
certainly detracts from the meaningfulness of the main “community” 
or convention Mass: under the circumstances, the latter becomes the 
time “to catch up with one’s office.” The problem is especially obvious 
in monasteries: the conventual Mass suffers seriously in significance. 
Hence the mounting chorus of voices exploring the possibility of what 
is generally called “con-celebration.” 

Fr. Rahner's theory would suffice to offer a practical solution. It is 
in fact being acted upon quite frequently, in France and above all 
in Austria and Germany. Allowing for any special cases when private 
Masses are called for, priests at retreats and conventions are being 
encouraged by the hierarchy to receive Communion at the commun- 
ity Mass. We attended one such gathering last summer in Germany, 
and the priests present were convinced of the normal desirability of 
such an arrangement under existing legislation. 

As to the soundness of the theory at issue. Unfortunately we were 

nable to meet Fr. Rahner himself; but one of his confrere-professors 
at Innsbruck informed us that the original article had been “cleared” 
as a tenable theological position by authoritative theologians in 
ome; that it was thereupon printed by Herder in book form, to- 
Pecther with an appendix answering some of the objections suggested 
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to that time (Die vielen Messen und das eine Opfer );' that no serious 
theological opposition had been voiced in the meanwhile, but that in 
fact strong support had made itself felt. 

But it seems to us that even if the theory is theologically sound, it 
will not in the long run prove itself “psychologically” satisfactory. 
Nor is this a matter only of “education.” Most priests will probably 
find it quite possible to elicit as much sacrificial spirit when merely 
assisting and receiving as when they themselves are celebrants. And 
yet most of us will feel that the fact of our holy orders calls for a 
different manner of assistance than is possible to the laity. The laity 
too co-offer in their own degree; we want to “co-consecrate,” which 
is proper solely to the character of holy orders. We want to exercise 
our priesthood in our own degree. But the practical obstacles, cere- 
monial and otherwise, to co-consecration have up to now seemed 
formidable. 

Against this background, the studies of Dom F. Vandenbroucke in 
Les Questions Liturgiques et Parossiales, XXXII (1951), pp. 61-72, 
and XXXIV (1953), pp. 9-14, are significant. He points out that co- 
consecration such as it is practiced in the Mass of ordination, in which 
the newly ordained recite the Canon and words of institution aloud 
with the Bishop, is a development of the late middle ages, and has no 
continuity with the earlier tradition. The latter did not know such 
simultaneous recitation; the bishop alone spoke the consecrating ana- 
phora, while all priests present joined him in intention and expressed 
their priestly function outwardly by certain minimum gestures, by 
the place they occupied, by their liturgical priestly vesture, by some 
words (e.g., “Amen” ), and by receiving Communion. There was one 
liturgical act, a collective act of co-consecration (or “sacramental 
con-celebration,” as it is being called). He who presided spoke and 
acted in the name of all co-consecrating priests present. And each 
priest truly celebrated Mass, because all together celebrated the one § 
Sacrifice. There are still some obscurities in the evidence of history, 
but the basic fact as outlined would seem beyond question. 

It seems to us that this would correspond, too, to the doctrine of 
Mediator Dei. There it is made clear that the celebrant (except for 
the consecration) acts and speaks in the name of the congregation, 
who can truly co-offer with him and through him, though the exter 
nal expression of their participation may be ever so slight. By the 
same token, it would seem to follow that the celebrant may act and 

*Our own objection (cf. Orate Fratres, XXIV, pp. 571f.) was, we believe, 
not adequately met. 
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speak the rite proper to the ordained priesthood in the name of those 
in holy orders, who then truly co-consecrate with him, though this be 
given but minimum external expression. 

It seems to us, further, that only this manner of “sacramental con- 
celebration” or of “co-consecrating” would be an adequate solution, 
not only theologically, but hierarchically and psychologically. Grant- 
ed that the same honor is given to God if we priests do not celebrate 
individually but merely assist and communicate as do the laity, with 
due dispositions; yet we “instinctively” feel the rightness of St. Clem- 

ent of Rome’s command: “Let each one join in the Eucharist accord- 
ing to his rank” (41). 

Dom Vandenbroucke argues, rightly, that such manner of co-con- 
secration would likewise be far easier of realization, practically 
speaking, than “con-celebration” as hitherto envisaged. Nor would 
it be an innovation, but only an extension of a practice still in use in 
the East and recognized by the Church (and of which the clergy’s 
Communion on Maundy Thursday and Holy Saturday is a vestigial 
inheritance ). He indicates what he considers the minimum external 
signs of priestly participation: the dialog of the preface and the 
concluding “Amen” of the Canon; presence in the sanctuary, dressed 
in surplice and stole; perhaps the actual words of institution, begin- 
ning with Qui pridie should be obligatory on all; etc. This solution 
would, finally, not ignore the practical problem of stipends: which 
could, in poor monasteries for instance, be a very real difficulty in 
the way of Fr. Rahner's suggestion. For each priest would be entitled 
to a stipend in the same way as at an ordination Mass now. 

This whole discussion takes for granted, of course, the legitimacy 
and value of private Masses. Liberty of preference should also be 
safeguarded. But it does open up the possibility of meeting compre- 
hensively, and easily, the vexed problem of multiplication of Masses 
in cases where a single community Mass should be given priority 
of attention. The “sign” of the Sacrament whose purpose is the “unity 
of the Mystical Body” (St. Thomas) does normally call for com- 
munity celebration. “We, though many, are one Body because we 
partake of the one Bread.” And until such time as Rome sees fit to 
declare itself on the question of co-consecration, we believe that 
common assistance and communicating should be encouraged for 
large gatherings of priests. At the very least, it should not be frowned 
upon as less conducive to God’s glory than private celebration. 

bd 


Another problem arising from sacramental theology and having 
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far-reaching implications—the fate of unbaptized children —has 
been the object of considerable discussion of late. In the Winter issue 
of the Downside Review, Fr. F. H. Drinkwater, editor of The Sower 
and known to our readers through several articles in WorsHIP, sum- 
marizes a lengthy controversy on the subject that had appeared in FF 
the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1950-51. He questions the usual an- 
swer of “limbo,” a place of “natural happiness;” according to him this 
usual solution is no more than a theological opinion which, though 
quite general, does not have convincing roots in the sources of public 
revelation. He opts for the theory of the Abbé Boudes (and others) 
proposed in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique of Louvain in 1949, 
that the faith of the Church can and does “supply” in the case of F 
children of Catholic parents; and he would extend this even to chil- 
dren of non-Catholic parents. 

The starting-point of this theory is the salvific will of God “who 
wills all men to be saved”; the “baptism, either in fact or desire,” 
demanded explicitly by the Council of Trent presents a theological 
difficulty which however should not be allowed to obscure or prac- 
tically nullify the basic fact of God’s salvific will; perhaps it can be 
met by considering the “supplying of faith” by the Church as the 
equivalent of a baptism of desire. 

The discussion has gained significance by being taken up in the f 
March issue of Herder-Korrespondenz, generally regarded as the f 
most influential German Catholic magazine, among whose editors 
are theologians of repute. The latter evidently sympathize with Fr. 
Drinkwater's position. So does Dr. Michael Schmaus, perhaps the f 
a dogmatic theologian in Germany, in the latest edition of his 
Katholische Dogmatik (IV, 1, pp. 161f.), in so far as limbo is con- F 
cerned: he mentions but does not declare positively for any of several 
alternative solutions. 

The question is obviously of interest to many parents. It is of spe- Ff) 
cial interest to us, because we know personally of such parents, and 
of the anguish they have suffered. We plan to have a full-length f 
article on the subject in an early issue. Our reading over the past f 
several years has brought conviction that the theory of the Abbé 
Boudes (which is essentially the theory of Cajetan) is tenable, and f 
may be proposed as a probable opinion. We apparently have here an 
instance in which the new insights into the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body and into the sacramental nature of marriage can throw new 
light on ancient problems. 
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Many factors have contributed to the remarkable rise of interest in 
the Christian East during the past quarter-century, and in the U.S. 
not the least has been the influence of the annual conference on East- 
ern churches and liturgies sponsored by Fordham University. The 
fifteenth conference was held on March 20-21; and for the first time 
the solemn Mass, celebrated by the courtesy of Cardinal Spellman 
in St. Patrick’s cathedral, New York, was according to the Chaldean 
rite. The Chaldeans, who live mostly in Iraq, are descendants of those 
who returned to Catholic unity from Nestorianism: there are some 
5000 of them in this country, with churches at Chicago and Detroit 
and three priests. They use what is known as the East Syrian rite, 
celebrated for the most part in a form of the Aramaic language spok- 
en by our Lord during His earthly life. 

The celebrant of this Mass was Father Thomas Bidawid, assisted 
by two of his cantors, from Chicago. Cardinal Spellman presided, 
and there were also present in the sanctuary three other bishops of 
the Latin rite, as well as the auxiliary bishop of the Ukrainian exarch 
(Slav-Byzantine rite). The Byzantine rite was also represented by 
Russian and Melkite clergy, and there was a prelate of the Maronite 
rite. 

A very well attended meeting on the previous evening at Fordham 
was addressed by Bishop James H. Griffiths, auxiliary to the Military 
Vicar and co-founder of the Fordham Conference, and by Mr. Don- 
ald Attwater, from England. Both speakers stressed the part the 
Fordham Conference has had in this country in promoting the wishes 
of the Holy See with regard to the Eastern churches, both Catholic 
and dissident, and the particular contribution of Msgr. Thomas J. 
McMahon, who as director of the Catholic Near East Welfare Asso- 
ciation has most valuable contacts with many Eastern Christians in 
their home lands. The necessity for kindly, sympathetic and under- 
standing relations with non-Catholics was also emphasized by both 
speakers. 

¢ 

Good, Bad and Different: —“I don’t think everybody realizes what 
a comfort to someone bedridden for any length of time a blessed 
candle can be, either burning before some picture or statue, or simply 
put near to the bedside to be lit at will” (London Catholic Herald). 

— From a freshman high school test paper: “St. Gregory the Great 
— the St. Gregory’s Hymnal and is also the author of geographical 
chant.” 
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Requests are often voiced for English hymns suited to the differ- 


ent parts of low Mass. Dom Gregory Murray, author of A People’s 
Mass, in a recent issue of the London Catholic Herald suggests the 
following hymn for the offertory, to be sung to the melody of the 
famous passion chorale, O Sacred Head Surrounded. He writes 
that it has been successfully taught to a number of congregations. 
The translation, from a Latin original, has an episcopal imprimatur. 
O King of might and splendor, 
Creator most adored, 
This sacrifice we render 
To Thee as sov'reign Lord. 
May these our gifts be pleasing 
Unto Thy Majesty, 
Mankind from sin releasing 


Who have offended Thee. 


Thy body Thou hast given, 
Thy blood Thou hast outpoured 
That sin might be forgiven, 
O Jesu, loving Lord. 
As now with love most tender 
Thy death we celebrate, 
Our lives in self-surrender 
To Thee we consecrate. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
AN IDEAL PSALM BOOK 


To the Editor: — You have done so much for the liturgical movement and 

published so many splendid things about the Mass, the sacraments, the 

psalms, etc., that I hate to find any fault with you; but I must, before I die, 

give you a little jolt for having, it seems to me, sadly neglected a little 

liturgical book which should have been hailed with oehing some and 
, bro 


trumpets of joy! I mean Msgr. Frey’s My Daily Psalm Boo ught out 
years ago in various bindings, the cheapest of which, in art-boards, so low 
priced that anyone not destitute can afford it. But before dilating upon 
its cheapness, let me list its other charms: 

1) A good though almost literal translation of Pius XII’s new Latin 
psalter, freed from baffling verses of the Vulgate. 
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2) Psalms arranged as in the Roman office, by days of the week and the 
canonical hours, thus making it almost a “Layman’s Breviary.” 

8) Print so clear and plain that even I (98% blind) can read it in our 
poorly lighted churches. 

4) A stirring Foreword by Msgr. Frey and three indexes, one enabling 
you to find your mee in a jiffy if you know its number, the others sug- 
gesting what psalms to read when, according to your mood and the cir- 
cumstances. 

5) Each psalm-verse numbered, a great help to a student comparing 
texts. 

6) Copious illustrations giving a key to the spirit of the psalm. I love 
them because they make human beings look like human beings and not 
like geometrical re pe thrown together somehow. Besides, many of them 
represent those grand old Jewish saints, David, Isaias, Jeremias and Moses, 
of whose Jewishness and holiness we Catholics need sometimes to be 
reminded. 

7) Now, its cheapness. When I was a book-dealer, I envied the Jews 
their neat little paper-covered psalm book, nicely printed, all complete 
for 30 cents, and kept a copy at hand to show Catholic — how they 
were missing the boat. When I learned that, while all other prices were 


soaring, Msgr. Frey (God bless him!) had reduced his Psalm Book in 
art-boards to 50 cents, I thought the millenium was at hand, when every 
single Catholic able to read English would own this book. But I heard 
no cymbals nor trumpets from Collegeville! 

The following experience consoles me a little. The maid who “does up” 


the hotel room in which I live saw with sparkling eyes a small pile of these 
psalm books on my dresser. Pleased with her spontaneous interest, I gave 
her a copy. From that little incident she has built up a wonderful aposto- 
late of her own. Her very own, for she guards jealously and will not let 
anyone but herself pay for these books, of which she has distributed about 
fifty —— Protestant relatives and friends, among her fellow workers 
at the hotel and among her fellow parishioners at Corpus Christi, a Fran- 
ciscan mission parish. Now as practically all the adult parishioners are 
converts, they take naturally to the psalms with which as Protestants they 
were familiar. Every few days I hear glowing tales of the success of this 
apostolate, how the little book cheered the sick and the despondent, how 
it moved non-Catholics to take instruction and stirred up indifferent or 
fallen-away Catholics. All this is to me a tiny foreshadowing of something 
read — perhaps in Orate Fratres — that when our separated Redthons come 
back to the Church they will not come back empty-handed, but carrying 
back some of the good —— they got from us, such as Scripture reading 
and psalm singing, things that Catholics have let in a measure slip from 
their hands. 
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Now, dear Father Editor, do please give Msgr. Frey’s Psalm Book some 
vigorous “plugging,” until he begs you to stop, as he can’t keep up with 
his orders! 

St. Benet’s Library and Bookshop Sara BENEDICTA O’NEILL 

Chicago, Illinois 

P.S. If any fellow Oblate wants to know the arrangement of psalms in 
the Benedictine Diurnal, I will gladly send a schedule, if I get a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope. 


Eprror’s Note: The Editor crashed cymbals enthusiastically when the 
Psalm Book was published (cf. Orate Fratres, XXII, p. 95), but perhaps 
didn’t blow the trumpet of joy as sostenuto as the book warrants. He there- 
fore hopes that publishing this letter, by America’s most vigorous (though 
most senior) lay apostle of the psalter, will serve to re-focus attention on 
the merits of Msgr. Frey's important contribution to the liturgical revival. 


“VIGIL” OR EASTER MASS? 

To the Editor: — In discussions about the Easter Vigil service I notice that 
some pastors both in the United States and Great Britain bring as an objec- 
tion against it that it is calculated to discourage and reduce the attendance 
of the faithful at the Mass of Easter day. 

Whether this fear be well founded or not I do not know. But surely the 
objection rests on a complete misunderstanding. The Vigil Mass is the 
Mass of Easter; it is the Mass of Easter. 

From this point of view, the term “Vigil” is perhaps misleading. It 
tends to obscure the fact that the “Vigil” Mass stands in the same relation 
to the Mass of Easter day (“Resurrexi”) as the Midnight Mass of Christ- 
mas stands to the Mass of the Dawn and of Full Day. Christmas begins 
at first Vespers on the eve; so likewise Easter begins during the Vigil. 

Saint Ives DoNALD ATTWATER 

England 

“ECCLESIAL SPIRITUALITY” 
To the Editor: — Your magazine gives “ecclesial spirituality.” I enjoy it, 
and profit from it, and do not fail to lend it to my eotharadine here. If 
only it could reach many more of our Indian clergy! The articles on vernac- 
ular in the liturgy have been of particular interest. 

St. Xavier's Cathedral Rev. V. MELLARD 

Kottar, So. India 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A MAN APPROVED. By Rev. Leo Trese. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1953. 
Pp. 152. Cloth, $2.25. 
Perhaps a book like A Man Approved needs two reviewers: one a priest 
and the other a layman. The layman’s reaction will be that of an outsider 
sitting in at a priest’s retreat. Actually, priest-readers will not be struck 
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by any unusually merciless honesty; the frankness exhibited is and 
parcel of any clerical retreat. What they will like, however, is the freshness 
of Fr. Trese’s approach, and it is this which demands a hearty recom- 
mendation for all priests who are looking about for good spiritual reading, 
free of pious platitudes, and filled with down-to-earth examples. 

Fr. Trese conjures up some excellent word-pictures that can help our 
daily meditations; his remarks on the desirability of using the vernacular 
in the divine office will meet with approval in the minds of a good many 
American priests. The entire book is filled with the vital spirit of the Mys- 
tical Body, and only one chapter — on the Queen of the Clergy — fails to 
reach the level of the others. 

Because of the author’s poem the book will undoubtedly be read 
by many members of the laity as well, and this might raise the question of 
how advisable it is for the laity to see this human side of the priest. My 
own impression is that it is a good thing for the particular circumstances 
of our present-day life. The authoritarian age is gone, and even in matters 
of religion, people must be drawn by leaders. If the modern man can see 
that his priests do not live in some “imaginary” world, totally unlike the 
one in which he finds himself, he will follow them more freely. 

As Cardinal Suhard wrote: “Though one may rightly speak of the 

riest’s sanctity, it is with reference to a sanctity in the making; a striving 
ie sanctity, virtue in combat.” If priest and layman both feel this com- 
mon bond of humanity, and strive hand-in-hand to imitate Christ their 
common Head, it may never be necessary for American priests to don 
overalls, at some future date, and become factory workers in order to 


re-establish such contact with the members of the laity. Perhaps this type 
of book may help fashion that bond. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Rev. Joun L. MurpHy 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. B. Herder Book Co., 

St. Louis, 1952. Pp. 298. Cloth, $4.00. 

The reflections of Fr. Leo R. Ward on human conduct are, he says, 
“a baptized and democratized Aristotelian humanism.” He quotes fre- 
quently from St. Thomas and Maritain as well as from a representative 
group of non-Thomistic philosophers; but mostly he is the philosopher 
himself, unafraid to tackle hard problems, searching for truth wherever 
it is to be found. He is at his best in demonstrating that morality enters all 
phases of practical living. He uses the “case study” method effectively in 
examining a series of modern problems: ownership, medicine, sex and 
family life, education, freedom, the state and international society. He has 
a sympathy for the common man. He is suspicious of big government and 
big business. He criticizes freely — doctors, clergy, business men, even 
colleagues on his own faculty at Notre Dame — when he thinks profes- 
sional people fail to carry over the principles of ethics to daily life. 

The writing is sometimes a bit too sketchy to suit a moralist’s yen for 
fine distinctions. And anyone taking a determined stand on current and 
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controversial problems, as Fr. Ward does, is bound to have his share of 
prudential judgments challenged. (Is the danger of ee 
so great that we “ought to fingerprint every foreigner reaching our shores,” 
as he suggests, p. 235?) His book was intended to supplement, not re- 
place, existing texts. It is certain to stimulate. 

St. John’s University EMERSON HYNES 

Collegeville, Minn. 

MASS OF THE LITANIES. By Rev. Lucien Duesing, O.S.B. McLaughlin & 

Reilly Co., Boston, 1953. TTB & Populus, 80¢; Populus, 20¢. 

It is impossible to apply a precision gage to a given congregation’s abil- 
ity to sing together. For this reason many of us have erred by over or under 
estimating the people’s capabilities, and the end result is general dissatis- 
faction. But does not the whole field of material, at least that of the sung 
Mass, more or less force us into this dilemma? The Kyriale was developed 
for the use of monastic communities, and today even they have their diffi- 
culties with it. Modern compositions for the purpose are either so simple 
they are uninteresting, or so complex they are interesting but impossible. 

The composer of this Mass of the Litanies has made a novel attempt 
at solving the problem. The congregation’s part is simple. If people don’t 
sing this Mass it’s because they won’t sing and not eons they can't. 
Only three musical themes are used: the two familiar ones from the Litany 
of the Saints, and psalm-tone VIII for the Credo. However this simplicity 
doesn’t bear with it the consequent “tastelessness.” The choir bears the 
burden of interest. 

Many of us expect our congregations to develop over-night a passion 
for monody, simple melody alone. People like to hear the choir sing a little 
“figured” music and the choir likes to sing it. This is here taken into ac- 
count, and the present arrangement of the Mass calls for three equal voices 
in a medium difficult, conservatively modal setting for the parts not sung 
by the congregation. 

Other features are the complete text and translation, handy format and 
easily read copy for the congregation. It is so arranged that a director for 
the people may shortly or entirely be dispensed with, and it is not pitched 
too high for the ordinary man’s voice. 

It may well be that this new setting for the Mass, congregationally sung, 
will be a valuable means of departure from our present situation, and at 
the same time a definite aid to our approach to the ideal. 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary Mscr. JosePH T. Kusx 

Mundelein, IIl. 

BARBE ACARIE: WIFE AND MYSTIC. By Lancelot C. Sheppard. David 

McKay Company Inc., New York. 1953. Pp. 210. Cloth, $3.50. 

Barbe Avrillot was born in Paris in 1566; at the age of sixteen she mar- 
ried Peter Acarie, and six children were born to them. During the thirty- 
two years of her married life Mrs. Acarie became closely associated with, 
among others, Father Benet of Canfield and Peter de Bérulle, and herself 
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developed into a mystic of a high order: a “woman of affairs” too, for she 
was active in effecting the much-needed reform of several French con- 
vents — she found a prioress of the Daughters of St. Louis frisée, poudrée, 
musquée, busquée, “curled, powdered, scented and corseted.” But the 
achievement for which “la belle Acarie” is best remembered is the introduc- 
tion into France, in association with Bérulle, of the Teresian Carmelite 
nuns; and she was as it were the lay novice-mistress of the first French 
nuns of that order. 

Peter Acarie died in 1613, and his widow survived him scarcely five 
years. She became a Carmelite lay-sister, and died in the convent at Pon- 
toise at the age of fifty-two. Barbe Acarie was beatified in 1791, and is 
known in the calendars of France and the Carmelite order as Blessed 
Mary-of-the-Incarnation (she must not be confused with the Venerable 
Mary-of-the-Incarnation of Quebec, with whose life there are certain 
points of resemblance). 

Clearly it is desirable that this woman should be better known than she 
is among English-speaking people ne. pnd as it is from her French 
Carmelite foundation that all the Carmelite convents in England today are 
derived). There is no writer in English better equipped than Mr. Lancelot 
Sheppard to help repair this lack, and his book on Mrs. Acarie is most 
welcome. It must be clearly understood that it is not just one more “pop- 
ular and colorful” biography, though it will be acceptable to any reader 
of ordinary intelligence: it has value in its own right as a work scholar- 
ship, in which some previous judgments are reversed and others confirmed. 
As the subtitle, “Wife and Mystic,” shows, Mr. Sheppard brings out strong- 
ly — what indeed is obvious—that Barbe Acarie was a woman who 
achieved holiness in the married state, and that she did not simply tolerate 
marriage as a matter of obedience. This has been glossed over by some 
writers with certain fixed ideas about what is and what is not “edifying,” 
and Mr. Sheppard modifies Bremond’s harsh and unfair estimate of Barbe’s 
husband. 

This is by no means the only matter on which Mr. Sheppard has brought 
his critical and humane mind to bear with convincing results: but perhaps 
enough has been said to commend this book, not only to hagiological stu- 
dents, but to all who can appreciate the life of a truly remarkable woman 
written with lucidity, Sealine and learning lightly carried. 

Saint Ives, DonaLp ATTWATER 

England 
RETURN TO THE FOUNTAINHEAD. Tercentenary Addresses by Car- 

dinal Peter Gerlier and Other French Churchmen. Translated from the 

French by Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, Fontbonne College. St. Joseph 

Provincialate (Wydown and Big Bend Blvd.), St. Louis, Mo. 1952. Pp. xii- 

143, Cloth, $3.00. 

Though one-tenth of the religious women in this country are Sisters 
of St. Joseph, the story of their Congregation is not widely known and 
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books like the present one on its history and spirit are infrequent. The 
founders of the Institute in Le Puy, Velay, France, in 1648 are two 
churchmen active in the Counter-Reformation. One, the Jesuit John Peter 
Médaille, was in his seminary days a companion of St. John Francis Regis 
and of St. Noél Chabanel of the North American Martyrs, sharing their 
spirit and even taking up the home missionary labors of the former. The 
other, Bishop Henry de Maupas du Tour, was the early biographer of 
St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane Frances de Chantal and the tamiliar of 
the lights of the French School — St. Vincent de Paul, whose funeral ser- 
mon he preached; St. John Eudes, for whose book he wrote a preface; 
Cardinal de Bérulle and Fathers Olier and de Condren. 

Given the temper of the times, it was not a liturgical piety which these 
founders prescribed, but significantly enough the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body has place in their writings and is held up to motivate the Sisters in 
their works of mercy. Cardinal Gerlier of Lyons heads the speakers rep- 
resented in this volume and is the most outspoken of them on the adapta- 
tions which religious women must make to contemporary conditions. The 
translation is uneven in quality, being made by a group of Sisters teach- 
ing at Fontbonne College during the last summer session, but at no time 


is the text unclear. 
S. A. C. 


SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER. By Rev. James Brodrick, S.J. The Wicklow 

Press, New York. 1952. Pp. 548. Cloth, $5.00. 

Father Brodrick is liberal in the use of St. Francis’ letters, but be- 
cause his liberality is equalled by his dexterity and his dexterity by his 
wit he gives no cause for weariness on the part of the reader. The 
achievement is both the more pleasing and surprising in that St. Francis 
was no stylist and was repetitious in his pieties to the point of being 
more than a little dull. 

There is an attempt, usually successful, to answer many of the tra- 
ditional objections to St. Francis as a missionary and even as a man. It 
has been said that he was superficial, that he baptized right and left 
whenever and wherever he found heads that were both pagan and 
bowed, that he was restless and spread himself too thin, that Re was au- 
tocratic and without tact. Fr. Brodrick readily allows that he was super- 
ficial in certain respects. His views on India and its religious philosophy 
were not merely superficial; they were naive. But here he was a child of 
his times, as his views were those taught in the halls of European uni- 
versities. Other than that he never got within tempting distance of su- 
a. It might be admitted that at times the waters of baptism 

owed a little too easily from his eager hand; but that he neglected to 
instruct his converts cannot be admitted. As a trail blazer and as superior 
of the Jesuits in India his duty, as he saw it, was to open new territories 
and assign others to the work of instructing. That he was capable at 
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times, though rarely, of being autocratic, obstinate, and without tact is 
conceded. Some evidence of this may be seen in his dismissal of one An- 
tonio Gomes. The author’s conjectures in favor of St. Francis in this re- 
ard are kindly but unconvincing. Anyway Pascal said something to the 
effect that the first prerequisite for sanctity is humanity. Human Francis 
certainly was. Of the final objection, that he was restless and spread him- 
self too thin, it can be said that for trail blazers that is a virtue not a 
vice. The same objection could be made against St. Paul. 

References are made (Preface, p. 162, note 2) to non-existent maps. 
If one is to follow the comings and goings of St. Francis maps are a ne- 
cessity. The frequent use of Portuguese may be a bit disconcerting for 
non-Iberians. Disavowal is made of any claims other lovers of St. Francis 
may have cherished for their hero being the recipient of the gift of 
tongues. In his own pleasant way the author proves to be niggardly in 
attributing miracles to Francis. Though the author is not addicted to 
footnotes, as was H. L. Mencken, and though he does not have nice 
little knives for history’s back snugged away at the bottom of the page, 
as did Edward Gibbon, yet Fr. Brodrick has in common with these men 
the ability of making footnotes a delight not to be foregone. They are 
like tempting side-dishes in which you are sure to find some choice mor- 
sel of wit or wisdom. 

Though not definitive it is easily the best yet. 

St. John’s Abbey Kii1an W. McDonne.t, O.S.B. 


CATHOLIC POLITICAL THOUGHT 1789-1848. Texts selected, with an 
introduction and biographical notes, by Béla Menczer. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. viii-205. Cloth, $3.75. 

The upheaval of the French Revolution and its reverberations in the 
rest of the world evoked a response from a series of Catholic thinkers 
who have generally fallen into neglect under the not altogether just 
labels of reactionaries and traditionalists. No doubt much of what they 
had to say, together with their nostalgia for an irrevocable past, can stir 
up little enthusiasm in our own days. Yet, along with views which were 
conditioned by the times in which they lived or colored by the prepos- 
sessions of the social classes to which they belonged, they gave vigorous 
expression to certain principles either drawn from religion or embodyin 
what they veto seedy to be insights gained from history and mankind's 
age-old experience. Presented here are selections from the political 
thought, largely theological in character, of the French traditionalists 
de Maistre and de Bonald, Chateaubriand, the novelist Balzac who ap- 
pears in the unusual guise of a defender of the faith, the German ro- 
manticist and convert Friedrich Schlegel, the Austrian statesman Met- 
ternich, the Spanish statesman Donoso Cortés, the Spanish philosopher- 
priest Jaime Balmes, and the fiery French Catholic journalist Louis 
Veuillot. Can one suppose that there is any readiness in our noisy age 
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to listen to their counsels of wisdom? The editor’s introduction sets their 
ideas in historical perspective and tries to show their relevance to our 
own chaotic times. 

St. John’s Abbey Ernest F. Kizzer, O.S.B. 


SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF FATHER STEUART, S.J. Notes of his re- 
treats and conferences collected and arranged by Katharine Kendall. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. xiv-148. Cloth, $3.00. 

This collection includes the notes of three retreats and a section de- 
voted to conferences on various subjects: e.g., faith and the Athanasian 
Creed, the dark night of the senses, Easter, etc. Father Steuart was a 
famous spiritual director both because of his doctrine and because of his 
way of teaching it. His doctrine was thoroughly Christo-centric and it 
was never watered down. In the retreat for lay people, the first of this 
book, for example, he deals quite uncompromisingly with the hard and 
glorious paradoxes implicit in putting on Christ and he does not hesitate 
to ask for the heroic. 

It seems to have been Fr. Steuart’s secret that he could deal with what 
was most solid in a way which was penetrating, flashing — and popular, 
necessarily this last. His invitation was to the full spiritual life and it 
was made to everyone. By far the best of the retreats included is the one 
worked out in the war years and called “The Sign of the Cross.” 

Washington, D. C. AsicaiL Q. McCartuy 


ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE. By Agnes de la Gorce. Translated by 
Rosemary Sheed. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1952. Pp. 213. Cloth, $3.00. 
Like some other seldom questioned legends about saints, the story that 

St. Benedict Joseph Labre was purified chiefly by dirt is ill-founded: lice 

were not the primary — of his sanctification. A real virtue of this 

excellent study is its revelation of Labre’s grasp of the implications of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body (how much he could have said about the 
doctrine itself is not important, although it is worth noting that on rare 
occasions when he was persuaded to talk he proved himself no mean 
theologian with insights not shared by all the doctors of his day). He 
knew his sufferings had their significance in filling up what was wanting 
in the body which is the Church; his love for the Church, his sense of 
responsibility to his brethren in it, these manifested themselves in ways 
not characteristic of his century: in an extraordinary love of the divine 
office (a layman, he prayed it daily), a fervent centering of his whole 
life in the eucharistic Sacrifice and Presence. His use of the Eucharist 
was restricted by the mentality of his age, which he never entirely 
escaped; but it was the magnetic pole of his existence. One is cheered to 
discover liturgy more vital in his formation than lice. 

Superior, Wisconsin Rev. Davi Ross Kinc 
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You will find this authoritative 
study of German and English speak- 
ing immigrant friction a vivid page 
from American Church History. An 
era of name-calling, invective, and 
of rash statements that came to a 
climax in the 1890’s cleaved the 
Church in America into two camps, 
the Germans and the “American- 
izers.” You will see how the very 
unity was threatened by such con- 
troversial issues as the Abbelen 
Memorial conflict, the erection of 
the Catholic University, and numer- 
ous troubles over appointments of 
bishops and archbishops. 





A Readable Study 
of One of the Most 
Misunderstood Periods in 


American Church History 


Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


writes about .. . 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND GERMAN AMERICANS 


You will enjoy Father Barry’s ex- 
ploration of the labor of the Ger- 
man merchant, Peter Paul Cahensly, 
who became aware of the appalling 
emigrant conditions and founded 
the St. Raphael Societies to care for 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
German refugees. 

The faults, misjudgments, and 
apprehensions that existed on both 
sides are revealed and excerpts from 
old documents, personal letters, and 
manuscripts are included. 

See your bookseller or use the 
coupon now to order your copy di- 
rect. $6. 
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For Spring Reading 





EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. 
By Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. 

An interesting biography of Father Leen, the first spiritual writer in 
modern Ireland to gain international recognition, and whose influence as 
a preacher of retreats and a director of souls was vast. The author knew 
Father Leen personally for twenty years and in writing this book he had 
access to all the relevant unpublished material, and consulted those who 
knew and worked with Father Leen. The book reveals the man himself—an 
unusual man, gifted, idealistic, sometimes frustrated but with an indomitable 
Christian spirit which turned all things to profit. $3.25 





| UNIVERSITY SKETCHES 
By John Henry Newman, D.D. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Michael Tierney—These essays, 
written for popular consumption, furnish a fine example of Newman’s 
splendid style at its most readable and contain the main thesis of his educa- 
tional doctrine. One of the objects of the present edition is to emphasize 
their great value and interest as part of a coherent body of educational 
thought. For the young student entering a university for the first time, these 
essays have a very special charm and may be said to offer what is probably 
the best introduction to university life ever written. $3.50 








CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY IN ST. THERESE 
Edited by Michael Day, Cong. Orat. 

Subtitled The Place of St. Therese of Lisieux in Christian Spirituality, this 
is a serious doctrinal study, in simple language, of St. Therese’s writings. 
| The general idea of the book is to study the deeper theological implications 
| of her “little way” and to rescue it from the spiritual prattlers and senti- 
| mentalists. This volume demonstrates that her teaching is in complete 
| conformity with that of the greatest theologians and mystical writers, of the 
Fathers and, above all, of the Holy Scriptures themselves. $2.75 





| THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
| Translated and edited by E. Allison Peers 
This new edition has been entirely reset and Professor Peers has revised 
| his text throughout in the hopes that in some of the more difficult passages 
| he may have come nearer than before to the Saint’s mind. The footnotes 
| have been amplified and references have been added to correspond to Mr. 
| Peer’s forthcoming Handbook to the Life and Times of St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross. 3 Volumes $18.00 





Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS Westminster, Maryland 
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You will find this authoritative 
study of German and English speak- 
ing immigrant friction a vivid page 
from American Church History. An 
era of name-calling, invective, and 
of rash statements that came to a 
climax in the 1890’s cleaved the 
Church in America into two camps, 
the Germans and the “American- 
izers.” You will see how the very 
unity was threatened by such con- 
troversial issues as the Abbelen 
Memorial conflict, the erection of 
the Catholic University, and numer- 
ous troubles over appointments of 
bishops and archbishops. 


A Readable Study 


of One of the Most 
Misunderstood Periods in 


American Church History 


Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


writes about .. . 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND GERMAN AMERICANS 


You will enjoy Father Barry’s ex- 
ploration of the labor of the Ger- 
man merchant, Peter Paul Cahensly, 
who became aware of the appalling 
emigrant conditions and founded 
the St. Raphael Societies to care for 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
German refugees. 

The faults, misjudgments, and 
apprehensions that existed on both 
sides are revealed and excerpts from 
old documents, personal letters, and 
manuscripts are included. 

See your bookseller or use the 
coupon now to order your copy di- 
rect. $6.00 








ST. JOHN’S ABBEY PRESS 


Please send me copies of THE 
AMERICANS at $6.00 per copy. 


Collegeville, Minnesota 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND GERMAN 
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SAINT 
ANDREW 
DAILY 
MISSAL 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED NEW EDITION 
OF THE LARGE SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


Our Daily Missal, often calied “the King of Daily Missals,” 4% 
has been greatly improved in an entirely new edition: 

All notes and commentaries revised and more concisely re- | 
written in plain and fluent English. — Rhythmical signs of the 
Solesmes monks used for the Gregorian chant. — Larger type 
for the annotations and for the English text throughout. — Im- 
proved typography. 

Ordinary of the Mass has very large type in a new and clear 
arrangement. — Simplified and more convenient arrangement 
of the Proper, with references reduced to a minimum. — All 
additional prayers to be said are indicated for every day. — 
Ritual enlarged, especially with addition of the liturgy of the 
sick. — Vespers for Sundays and Feasts. — Proper feasts for the 
dioceses of the U.S. completed and up to date. Various local 
and European feasts added. 


(Write for free descriptive folder.) 


THE e. M, LOHMANN Ce ent pale LEW STREE 
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